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A hurried glance at some of the more compact lesson- 
helps in The Sunday School Times is not exactly study 
preparation for teaching. The paper has not become 
as serviceable as it might to you unless you are 
making ample week-day use of it through the gen- 
eral reading it provides, and through the. carefully 
chosen announcements of advertisers who can meet 
satistactorily some of your material needs in home 
and schooi. 











Lesson Calendar 


Golden Text for the Quarter: What doth Jehovah require 
of thee, but to do justly, and to “Te kindness, and to wafk 
humbly with thy God ?—Micah 6 


Mark 9: 30-41 ; to : 13-16 


. January 4.—Jesus and the Children : 
anuary 11.—The Mission of the avetty. 5 6 c's See to: 1-24 
anuary 18.—The Good Samaritan . . . . . . Luke 10 : 25-37 
. a ced 25.—Serving Jesus Luke 8 : io: 57-62 : 10 : 38-42 
‘ebruary r.—The Unfriendly Neighbor . . . . . Luke rr : 1-13 


. Luke rr : 14-26, 33-36 

. February 15.—Christ’s Hatred of Shams Luke rr : 37-54 

. February 22.—Faith Destroying Fear . Luke 12,: 1-12 

. March 1:—Trusting in Riches and ‘I rusting: in God . Luke r2 : 13-34 
o. March 8.—Watchfulness (Temperance 

Lesson) Luke 12 : 35-48 

tr. March. rs. The ‘Lawful Use of the Sabbath . Luke r3 10-17; 14: 1-6 

z2. March 22.—Lessons by the Way . Luke 13 : 18-35 

13. March 29.—Review—Jesus the Great Teacher 
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Unheeding , 


By Acthur Wallace Peach 


E’RE toiling, busy in a thousand tasks, 
With thought of meeting needs of each 
new day, 
Yet in our eager labor no one asks’ 
What is the larger end our tasks portray. 


Meat for an hour we seek, but looming far 
Is that eternity we sometime face, 

In which the suns shall fade and dim the star, 
And oceans drift to mist in sunless space. 


Oh, for a prophet voice to wake our hearts, 
And give us vision clear that we may see 

How in each little hour that swift departs 
We forge the forces of eternity ! 








Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, of ** Pure Food"’ fame, has 
made a remarkable utterance on alcohol, in a special 
message to readers of The Sunday School Times 
which appears on page 178. 


“a 
Stopping the Debate 


We pay a heavy toll in lost efficiency every time 
we debate a known duty. We have all of us learned 
to do some of the duties of our life without debate, 
We do not, as a rule, debate the washing of our faces 
in the morning. We eat our meals when meal-time 
comes,—even though we have not much appetite just 
then. But there are other simple duties of life that 
ought, long before now, to have become as regular in 
their undebatabie performance as these. A business 





man recently prayed ‘‘ for simple, every-day faithful- 
ness to well understood but-too easily neglected duties 
that I long to see becoming habitual and matters ot 
course and free from debate.’’ The man who accom- 
plishes the most, day by day, is the man who does 
the greatest number of things without debate. Let us 
increasingly sensitize our consciences through the 
swift obedience that rejoices in getting duties done, 


Fas ‘ 
Need We Be Barriers ? 


To resist Christ's complete mystery of our own 
life is to hinder his mastery of other lives. We 
Christians wonder sometimes why people around us 
are so slow to see the beauty of our Lord Jesus, and 
the riches of the gospel that is offered to them in 
him. Have we glimpsed the real difficulty? Some 
years ago, two American Christians were visiting 
mission stations in China ; and from time to time one 
of these men asked the Chinese converts what, in their 
opinion, was the greatest’ barrier to the spread of 
Christianity in China. Almost invariably the answer 
that came back was, ‘‘Ourselves.’’ These Chinese 
Cliristians saw true. Are we as severe with ourselves 
as they were with themselves? Are we ready to let 
Christ ‘do away, to-day, with the last vestige of barrier 
that we are offering to that proclamation of his love 
which ‘he wants to make through us to others ? 


— 
Up-to-Date Signaling in Assam 


We may gladly press into the service of our Lord 
the latest inventions of science and civilization. For 
some time past Christian workers have taken advan- 
tage of the time- and distance-annihilating powers of 
the automobile in carrying on the work of proclaiming 
Christ and his Good News ; and now one of the acces- 
sories of the automobile promises to do effective and 
unexpected service in Christ’s cause. A missionary 
in. Assam, British India, has written to the Depart- 
ment of ‘the World’s Sunday-School Association for 
Utilizing Surplus material, asking the superintendent 
if he can send him a ‘‘ Klaxon’’ horn for his naphtha 
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launch, The ‘‘Klaxon,’’ as is well known, is the 
horn that makes the tearing, nerve-startling noise that 
nevertheless insures our safety as we hurry out of the 
way of the impending motor car. The missionary 
writes : ‘* Here is a most unlikely piece of material, 
but has any one an extra ‘ Klaxon,’ or a whistle for a 
motor boat? I need such to help wake the dead out 
here. When I go to a village with the launch I want 
to stir them out, so I need a whistle or a ‘ Klaxon' to 
do it with. I know that such things are not used in 
Sunday-schools !'’ If the ‘‘ Klaxon’’ brings people to 
a meeting where they find peace for conflict, victory for 
defeat, life for death, it will come to have the same 
sweetness to some of them that the most musical- 
throated church-bells have ever had to eager worship- 
ers in Christian lands. May this modern safety-signal 
of civilization sound aloud the Gospel of safety to 
many a threatened life in that distant field ! 


= 
Seeing the Glory of Life 


To get into the full swing of God's own work for 
the universe is to have a thrilling experience. The 
son of a great evangelist has recently gone out to 
China as a missionary, and a letter written to his 
mother shows how he is being overwhelmed, out 
there, with the glory of the life and work into which; 
in some form, God calls us all, He writes: 
‘Mother dear, I am so glad that we came that I can 
scarcely contain myself. As much as I had heard of 
the terrible need out here, I had never half dreamed 
of what itis. Daily I become more impressed with 
the bigness and grandeur of the opportunity here.- In 
comparison to it everything else sinks into insignifi- 
cance, and the petty round that so many of our young 
people at home are wasting their lives at seems piti- 
fully ridiculous. I am not able to thank God enough 
for permitting me tocome. Just think what we would 
have missed if we had stayed at home!’’ This young 
fellow is getting the mind of Christ. That means 
that one sees things as Christ sees them, and that the 
very omnipotence of Christ thrills and works through 
one. Have we stepped out into the full glory of life? 
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Our Too Militant Idea of Overcoming 


HE word overcoming was one of the favorite words 
of the Apostle John, and this fact is one to stir a 
great deal of reflection. For John seems to most 
of us the’serenest and the least military of all the disci- 
ples. - His work was done in a diffetent way from that 
of Paul, and overcoming difficulties by might and 
main does not seem consonant with most that we know 
of John. But here lies, perhaps, the reason why so 
many of us fail; namely, that when we think of over- 
coming, our most natural thought is that of force. We 
want to fall upon our enemy and crush him, or we 
want to strike a blow which shall be so marked and 
decisive that all our lives we shall remember with a 
thrill of pride the stroke by which we conquered our 
sin or our adversary.. Many of our most natural met- 
aphors are military ones, and. we hardly have room 
yet in our minds for the truth that when the victory 
does take place, it is more likely than not to be a very 
quiet: experience, and accomplished by seemingly in- 
adequate means. 

The means by which men win great moral battles 
are, as a rule, strangely lacking in the spectacular 
qualities which’ we so naturally covet; yet it is not 
enough for us that we gain deliverance from our ene- 
mies, but we often think more ‘about the flying colors 
than about the reality of our success, If one watches 
the prevailing thought of men to-day in religious war- 
fare, one cannot help: feeling that there is an inordin- 
ate craving for showy ways of doing it, and these large 


programs, great conventions, and the prowess and 
fame of well-known leaders, are apt to dishearten many 
a solitary struggler fighting out his battle in some cor- 
ner where the pageantry of moral effort never comes. 

Overcoming then, perhaps, in most cases is rather 
lacking in dramatic color. Many a man might have 
achieved it if he had not been so intent on watching 
for the romantic signs which we are apt to demand as 
the accompaniment of victory. No doubt by far the 
greater number of victories take place by way of sup- 
planting something, than by some sudden onslaught 
and rout.. The good thing which. good men try to 
build up tends to take the place of the evil. The terms 
of building operations are far more true to the spirit 
of conquest than the terms of battle as ordinarily 
understood, and the words whiclt describe growth and 
gardening are more applicable yet. Our main con- 
test is for the good rather than against the evil," 
The Christian’s triumph is in the fact that he is 
there, on the scene and in possession of it, when the 
enemy is nolongerthere. When our sin is taken away 
we do not know just how it went. Something else is 
there instead. Glad as we should all be to realize that 
by some definite and rememberable blow of ours it 
was conquered, most of us have to do without such 
knowledge. 

Looking in upon people like John and his followers 
as pitted against that strong and rampant world of 
Ephesus, a: worldly mind would have said it was im- 
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possible that such as they could ever make any serious 
impact against it. The one way of overcoming known 
to the world of that day was that of hurling yourself 
against your enemy in pitched battle and with main 
force. But new forces were entering the scene, and 
there were unsuspected ways of conquest which the 
world had never seen before. To iost of those early 
Christians there came, as there comes to us, the temp- 
tation to wish they could make some valiant stroke to 
forward their conquest. But it was seldom that the 
opportunity came; yet they went on, and one day the 
scene was changed. 

And it is not very different to-day, after all these 
centuries of Christian life and efort. If evil is over- 
come, it is not by some swift, military foray in which 
the victors are distinguished at once, but more likely it 
is achieved by settling down to one’s task, resisting 
the desire to do something splendid, and keeping on 
until at last one has the field and freedom, 

Many times our overcoming takes the form, not so 
much of receiving the surrender of the enemy, as in 
realizing that the atmosphere ischanged, A changed 
atmosphere is perhaps a greater achievement than to 
be able to enumerate the number we have conquered. 
Perhaps also more personal victories are won by our 
fleeing than by our pursuing. What failures all of us 
can count, because in some given situation we did not 
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simply walk away! We lingered a moment too long, 
and out came the word from our own lips which de- 
feated us. Then we realize how near and modest and 
quiet a thing our greatest victory may be. ‘‘He that 
ruleth his spirit is better than he that taketh a city.’’ 

As it was men’s fanciful and showy notions of how 
a Messiah ought to come that made men reject Christ 
at the first, so it is even now. We cannot understand 
how all that we need of Him may be accomplished 
gently and obscurely, without banners or pomp. There 
are many who are overcoming and do not know it, just 
because it has been a long time since they have seen 
any of the popular signs of conquest connected with 
anything they do. They were never nearer to it than 
in just those moments of self-abasement, which are so 
frequent with them that they feel almost excluded from 
the list of those who achieve, And to all such, word 
needs to be brought that they should not give over be- 
cause they cannot see the ordinary and worldly signs 
of their success. Without mentioning one of the 
usual marks of what the- world counted a conqueror, 
John’s quiet insistence on overcoming shows us how 
different a thing it is from the prevailing martial view 
of it. Overcoming is a very quiet; thing. Perhaps 
the quietness and patience of it are altogether the 
hardest thing about it. And one may be doing most 
when he seems to be doing nothing. 





When Looking for an Architect 


Churches that are contemplating a new building 
for the church auditorium or the Sunday-school will 
do well to consider the soundest advice that they can 
get from experienced and reliable architects. In last 
year's ‘‘ Building and Equipment’’ Number of The 
Sunday School ‘Times (April 5, 1913), the head of the 
architectural department of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, Professor Warren Powers Laird, who is one 
of the most widely consulted architects in America, 
wrote out of his exceptional experience of the things 
to bear in mind ‘‘If the Building Committee Would 
Succeed.’’ He showed the crucial importance of the 
right choice of an architect, and said as to the method 
of selection ; 


Two Guemeatl at once suggest themselves: those of com- 
petition and of direct selection. Where the committee can 
unite upon a candidate as being obviously the best man for 
the work, his appointment enables them to proceed at once to 
a study of the problems without the cost and delay incident to 
acompetition. On the other hand, the latter method, where 
properly organized, will usually produce a better design tor 
the building, amply justifying the relatively slight time and 
expense involved. 


An appreciative reader of The Sunday School 
Times, himself an architect of wide experience, has 
written appreciatively concerning Professor Laird’s 
article, while differing with Professor Laird at one 
point : ; 

Professor Laird’s article states admirably and accuratély the 
function of the architect,—what is to be expected of him, and 
what he has a right to expect from his client. Exception will 
be taken to his statement in reference to competition. It was 
an editor who wisely said in reply to the question asked by a 
correspondent, what would be the best method of proceeding 
with a proposed church structure : ‘Choose an architect be- 
cause of what he has done, and what his clients say about 
him.’’ After twenty-five years of experience as a practising 
architect | am more than ever impressed. with the wisdom dis- 
played by the editor's answer. The writer does not enter 
competitions, having been engaged in but two, and these many 
years ago. He knows also many architects who will not 
scramble for employment by the competitive method. 


The differing views of two such practical and expe- | 


rienced architects as are this writer and Professor 
Laird furnish an interesting illustration of the sort of 
honest difference of opinion that is likely to exist be- 
tween experienced men in many a question of this 
sort. On two other points, however, this same archi- 
tect speaks heartily of Professor Laird’s counsel : 


, Professor Laird calls attention to a danger that is very real, 
and often snares those who don't know, ‘'the architect who 
claims to be a ‘specialist.'’’ The real architect of training and 
experience és a ‘‘specialist’’ for his client's structure, what- 
ever its purpose. Indeed it is fortunate for him if his practise 
does not consist entirely of one class of work; this ought to 
keep him out of the ‘‘ruts."’ I have in the last twenty years 
been appointed by various school boards of this city for the 
erection of schoolhouses whose aggregate cost was more than 
$300,000. I do not care, however, to be known as a “‘ school- 
house expert."’ 

‘The professor also calls attention to another real danger,— 
that of the architect who is quickly discovered by those ‘*‘ who 
have something to sell,'’ and are glad for the opportunities of 
*‘approaching’’ him. When the architect says that he makes 
it a rule to be paid by his client only, he does not wish to be 





credited with common honesty, but he does expect to be cred- 


ited with common sense. ‘The surprising part of it is that 
there are owners, private and public, who do not distinguish 
this kind of an architect as revealed by his methods. 

Common honesty and uncommon sense go well to- 
gether. It is interesting to quote again, in this con- 
nection, the statement of ethics adopted by the 
American Institute of Architects, which Professor 
Laird included in his article in the Times : 

‘« The profession of architecture calls for men of the 
highest integrity, business capacity, and artistic ‘abil- 


ity. The architect is entrusted with financial under-' 


takings in which his honesty of purpose must be above 
suspicion; he acts as professional adviser to his client, 
and his advice must be absolutely disinterested ; he 
is charged with the exercise of judicial functions as 
between client and contractors, and must act with 
entire impartiality ; he has moral responsibilities to 
his professional associates and subordinates ; finally, 
he is engaged in a profession which carries with it 
grave responsibility to the public.’’ 

We do not always realize the importance of having 
a skilled architect in charge of the building of a church 
or school, and the almost certain failure of attempting 
to do without his direct services, Published pictures 
and plans cannot take the place of the trained ‘‘ manon 
the job.’’ A later letter from the correspondent whose 
comments are given above has a word to be remem- 
bered when he says : 

‘«The architect's service to his client is in three 
volumes : failure is assured if a volume be omitted. 

‘¢First, the design made by himself, but inspired 
in some cases by his client,—in every case, after con- 
sultations, whether there be few or many. 

‘‘Second, the detail work, drawings and specifi- 
cations. 

‘¢Third, and by no means least, the administration 
of the work. 

‘« The three volumes must always be by the same 


author.’’ 
Xx 
Avoiding “ Graft’? When Buying an Organ 


The building and equipping of the church and the 
Sunday-school are unfortunately, like any other com- 
mercial enterprise of to-day, exposed to the greed of 
the ‘‘grafter.’’ This week's issue of The Sunday School 
Times is intended to bring before the readers practical 
counsel from successful workers in the field of build- 
ing and equipment ; and the Editor is glad of an op- 
portunity of passing on a word of counsel, from ex- 
perts, to those interested in the purchase of an organ. 

In last year’s ‘‘ Building and Equipment ’’ Number 
of The Sunday School Times, dated April 5, 1913, an 
organist of experience, Mr. Preston Ware Orem, in 
an article on ‘‘Selecting a Church. Organ’’ gave the 
lay reader an interesting glimpse of the complex 
mechanism of the modern organ, and suggested a 
method of procedure in purchasing an organ when a 
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church is considering an instrument costing as much 
as from eighteen hundred dollars up. Mr. Orem, while 
ae that thechurch’s organ committee enlist 
the services of an organ expert who should plan the 
specifications for the local needs, and who was to be 
paid a fair price for his services, also cautioned the 
reader against paying other commissions or extras to 
any one. A well-known organ house wrote to The 
ewe 4 Schoel Times concerning this article, as 
follows : 


We have read with some interest and considerable surprise 
the article by Mr. Orem, advising the average layman how to 
buy an organ, We quote as follows: ‘‘ Beware of runners for 
various organ-building concerns and other interested parties. 
There should be no graft of any kind in connection with the 
installation of a new church organ."’ Again he says: ‘‘ Talk 


freely with those in possession of these instruments, but beware 
of ‘interested parties.’ ’’ 

The evident intent of the article is to commend the organ 
expert as being the sole safe reliance for a church committee, 
and the inference is that no representative of an organ builder 
is a safe guide at-all. 

We are wondering whether you are willing to take the atti- 
tude that it is never safe for a church to put themselves in the 
hands of any builder. We are utter cranks on the subject of 
paying any commission to organisis and other people of influ- 
ence, We know that there is in some cases a well-organized 
commission bureau, and some builders evidently find it to 
their advantage to run such a bureau. We do not; neither do 
we eare for influence that must be purchased. 

If the innocent layman who has the selection of an organ is 
not very careful in his selection of ‘‘organ expert,"’ his ‘* ex- 
pert’’ may fall into the hands of some builder who is willing 
to pay for influence, and thus the ‘‘ expert’’ can draw a double 
commission, 

We can see that to write an article on this subject and not 
tread on some one's toes is about as difficult as to prepare a 
tariff bill, but we do suggest that your correspondent has cast 
a slur upon the organ- vuilding profession, ‘lhis letter is writ- 
ten on the presumption that his use of the word ‘‘ runners” 
was aimed at the direct representative of an organ builder. 
Perhaps we are mistaken. 

It is well that these questions have been raised ; 
and the Times welcomes the opportunity of letting the 
readers understand. clearly just what it was that Mr. 
Orem was cautioning them against. He was not speak- 
ing of direct representatives of organ builders. Ina 
letter of comment on the questions asked, Mr. Orem 
writes : 


There is a decided difference between the authorized repre- 
sentatives of organ builders, devoting their entire time and 
attention to the work and drawing regular salaries, and the 
various unofficial or self-appointed solicitors of new business, 
seeking after unearned commissions, ‘Ihis: point should be 
clearly understood. 

I am very firmly of the opinion that no commissions what- 
ever should be paid to any one. 

The representative of areliable organ company who 
comes in an open and aboveboard way to present the 
claims of his organs to a church committee is doing 
business in a wholly legitimate way, and may be 
trusted as we would trust any other dependable busi- 
ness man. It was not against such men that Mr. 
Orem was cautioning the readers of The Sunday 
School Times, but against the man who claims to be 
disinterested and the representative gf no house, and 
yet who is paid a commission by an organ house if he 
succeeds in placing one of their organs. 

The regularly appointed representative of a high- 
class organ builder, who comes to the local church to 
represent his house, may be just the guide needed by 
that church in the selection of its organ. On the 
other hand, the church that can get the services of a 
really disinterested expert, who knows the instruments 
of various leading builders and who will acquaint 
himself thoroughly with the needs of the local church, 
may be able to secure counsel of a more impartial sort 
than could conte from the representative of any par- 
ticular house. But The Sunday School Times gladly 
records its belief in the steadily gaining standards of 
honor and honesty and reliability in» the business 
world, such as an earlier generation apparently knew 
little of, and which make the need of the disinterested 
expert less important to-day than formerly. The 
local organ or building committees of the churches 
can usually count themselves well cared for in the 
hands of accredited representatives of the high-class 
organ, building, and equipment houses of to-day. 
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From a Veteran Pastor’s Prayers 


O°r Heavenly Father: la presence of thy majestic and 


lavish gifts, beget within-us a deeper sense of respon- 

sibility. Cure us ef moral indolence and ineffective 
living. ‘Teach us to absorb sunshine as well as to admire it ; 
to grow Christlike, as well as to worship and trust. . So fill us 
with thyself that our lives shall speak for thee, and our hands 
ache 'to serve men in thy name. Redeem us from apathy and 
dull content. Make us something more than pensioners of 
thy bounty, merely absorbing comfort while others work and 
still others starve. Lift us out of this state of helpless beggary 
and self-complacent shirking. of pious pretense and uncon- 
scious fraudulence. We would be active partners; show us 


hew, and quicken us to performance. 
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A school that is securing the “ separate- 
ness and togetherness ’* effect ‘ 


The Efficient - Sunday-School Building 


By B. F. Willis 


President of the Southern Pennsylvania Chapter 


~ 


of the American Intsitute of Architects 
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HERE are three distinct types of 
Sunday-school housing. First, the 
isolated Sunday-school structure of 

one room or many. Second, the Sun- 
day-school em suzte with the church audi- 
torium. Third, the Sunday-school hous- 
ing an integral part of the church edifice 
itself, under the same roof, but separated 
by walls more or less sound-proof, and 
communicating by halls and corridors 
only. 

While the circumstances of location, 
population, and other factors must govern 
which of the three types shall be built, 
the writer believes that, whenever a choice 
is possible, the third is the ideal one. 
All will agree that the Sunday-school can 
never be a substitute for the church, It 
is equally clear that the church that is to 
live and grow cannot perpetuate itself 
without the Sunday-school. “When the 
Sunday-school and church are under the 
same roof, but not em suite, the transfer 
froin one service to the other is made an 
easy, natural process, and the arrange- 
ment appeals to our sense of interlocking 
fitness. And when the school sessions 
are ‘held before the church service the 
Sunday-school members are more likely 
to remain for the later service if the two 
buildings are under the same roof. This 
advantage will apply as well to the second type, but 
there is a distinct gain in having the added advantage 
of a Sunday-school building with distinct isolation of 
services. 

When, for economy of space or of cost, church and 
Sunday-school must be planned em suite the Sunday- 
school rooms should be so planned that they can be 
closed off from the church auditorium when the addi- 
tional seating area of the Sunday-school room is not 
required for the church service. 

The illustrations here and the following brief de- 
scription indicate an example of the third type. The 
church and Sunday-school buildings are separated by 
a thick wall, but communicating through a tower 
vestibule on one side and an ante-room on the other 
side. 

The services of the writer were retained by the 
Consistory of the Zion Reformed Church of York, 
Pennsylvania, in March of last year, and the work 
of construction was commenced in June. The photo- 
graphic reproduction on this page indicates the prog- 
ress of the work at the time this article goes to press. 
The church building, which is not far advanced, may 














How the “ Sunday-school idea” 
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can be expressed in the physical arrangement of its 
“ home ” is admirably suggested in the school building of the Zion Reformed Church 
of York, Pa., which is now nearing completion. Those who attended the corner- 
stone laying when the two older buildings of the Zion Church were erected would 
wonder, were they here to-day, just how this building back of the church was to 
be used, fttted up as it is for a graded school of 700 or more pupils. 
on the cornerstone are 1763 and 1798. The Sunday-school building and its special 
features are described by Mr. Willis, its architect, who, as pupil, teacher, superin- 
tendent, and again teacher, has always been ted a “ Sund h 


The old dates 


school of the Tioga Baptist Church of 
Philadelphia in action, This Sunday- 
school building was described in The 
Sunday School Times of April 5, 1913. 
I noted the successful operation of the 
superintendent's platform, elevated four 
feet, and the level balcony floors, instead 
of the usual sloping gallery and riser 
platform, and I advised the adoption 
of the level plan for our building. 
Special attention has been given to the 
broad staircases of easy-going, low rise 
and broad tread. The balcony floor is 
ten feet only from the first floor, A 
unique feature is the location of the 
elementary departments. Some years 
ago the superintendent of Zion Sunday- 
school, Mr. Harry Dietz, who is still 
filling this office, expressed a wish that 
he might have the elementary school at 
his back, upon his platform level. The 
writer kept his idea in mind, and after 
many consultations with the superintend- 
ent the artangement shown on the floor 
plans was adopted. The Beginners are 
upon his platform level, the Primary and 
Junior Departments upon his right and 
left, respectively, six feet above the plat- 
form, which is the all-around balcony 





as 


be seen in the picture at the rear of the Sunday-school. 
The plan of joining the two buildings is indicated by 
the broken-off lines on the floor plans. The church 
proper is the dominating feature of the architectural 
composition. It is of the low side-aisle ‘‘lean-to’’ 
type that strikingly accentuates the soaring height of 
thenave. Thestone ball finials of the buttressing piers 
on the side elevations are twenty-one feet higher than 
those of the Sunday-school building that show in the 
photograph. A bell and clock tower of massive fire- 
proof construction, twenty-four feet square, one hun- 
dred and fifty feet high, uniting the church and Sunday- 
school, dominates the design, which is Georgian. The 
design was suggested by the brick structure on the old 
church site, which had a very interesting wood belfry 
and spire, recalling two of Sir Christopher Wren's 
church spires that the writer has seen in London. One 
of the reasons for not reproducing this old spire and 
belfry in wood for the new Zion church, is the real 
dayger.of fire at high altitudes. .The new site has 
three principal street fronts. The facade of the church 
itself faces the historic Penn Common, with its beau- 
tiful trees, grass, and walks, a park of fourteen acres. 

The salient features of the Sunday-school portion 
of the structure may now be briefly described. The 
separation of the Sunday-school from the church by 
thick brick walls and intervening room spaces with 
their closing doors has been referred to, and we must 
now think of the Sunday-school as an isolated build- 


~ ing, with its principal entrance and safety exit at the 


curved end, on Maple Street. Now we stand on the 
sidewalk, in imagination facing the superintendent's 
platform. We step a few paces to the left, on pave- 
ment level, and-then down twelve risers to the base- 
ment floor level. The entire area of Sunday-school 
and church forms a finished basement eleven feet high 
in the clear, divided into two parts by the separating 
division of cross walls, with broad communicating 
doors. 

The new Zion church is being erected in a rapidly 
growing section, and it has been thought wise to pro- 
vide this large basement area for the various activities 
necessary to a live and growing church. There are 
five stairway exits from the basement, two of them 
directly from the basement to the pavement. 

Retracing our steps to pavement level, we step 
again a few paces to the right, and ascend twelve 
risers, to the Sunday-school floor, which is level 
throughout. From this level of the vestibule entrance, 
and also from the tower entrance and the hall en- 
trance, near the ante-room, we ascend to the balcony 
floor, which is also level throughout. 


The superintendent's platform is elevated four feet - 


above the main floor level. Before completing the 
plans of this building, the writer saw the Sunday- 


man,” 
floor level, A double rolling partition 
separates the superintendent's portion of 
the platform from the Beginners, with a clear space of 
several inches between the partitions, The Primary 
and Junior wings on either side are enclosed with 
glass sliding partitions. 

The Beginners Department, when the rolling parti- 
tions are down, is reached from the first landing of the 
tower stairway and from the ante-room hall stairway, 
respectively, When the partitions in front are up, 
access and exit-may be from the superintendent's 
platform down to the main floor. 
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The class-roum divisions throughout are made of 
flexible wood slats, forming partitions that roll up- 
ward into cornice boxes. These boxes form a por- 
tion of the standing finish. While these partitions 
are not sound-proof, they are eye-proof, and reason- 
ably sound-retarding when all of the classes are at 
work. The back of the class-room is closed at will 
with a light weight, non-absorbent portiere, possibly 
linen, that may be washed occasionally, suspended 
on a curved brass rod, set six feet eight inches above 
the floor, permitting light from the windows to enter 
the enclosure overhead. The rolling partitions be- 
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tween class rooms permit two or more rooms to be 
uesd en-suite for classes of varying sizes. 

All of the. windows throughout, except those of the 
clerestory (above the secondary division) that come 
in the circular bays, are pivoted to open their full size. 
The straight lines of clerestory windows (in the bays 
that are not circular) are geared to lines of shafting 
brought down to the lower floor, and adjusted by 
worm gearing to operate to a nicety from full open to 
an opening of a quarter inch. All other windows 
throughout are arranged to operate separately and 
conveniently by a hand device. All the window frames 
and sash throughout the entire structure—416 of 
them—are made of metal, galvanized, painted, and 
built into the brick walls. The clerestory glass, 
thirty-two feet above the first floor, also the glass of 
all basement windows, is wire-imbedded plate-glass 
one-quarter inch thick, ribbed on one side and smooth 
on the other. This kind of glass is worthy of a 
much wider use in buildings of this character than it 
has yet obtained. It is fire-resisting, and transmits a 
most agreeable white light. 

Too little attention has been paid to the color effect 
of glass upon the eyes in church and Sunday-school 
structures, Yellow, or even buff, that which has the 
orange ray, when used in undue excess, may be painful 
in is effects. ‘The general tone of these small Sunday- 
school windows (there are one hundred and twenty- 
five of them on the first floor and balcony) is a bottle- 
green tone, blended with a very sparing use of other 
colors, which it is thought will prove agreeable and 
restful to the eyes. The pastor, J. Kern McKee, 


happily conceived a fine idea for these small windows: ~ 


One has a central picture jllustrating an incident 
or teaching in the life of the Master, and in the 
adjoining window is a descriptive text. The windows 
are thus paired throughout. 

The entire structure will be warmed and ventilated 
by means of the latest improvements, by direct and 
indirect mechanical system, that can be used inter- 
¢hangeably, —direct or indirect, or both at once. In- 
asmuch as the warming and ventilating of a building 
of this nature is 1 ot continuous, as in other public 
structures, exhaust ducts or flues are omitted, and the 
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»rvoted sashes are utilized for this purpose. The heat 
is supplied by twin boilers, which can be operated 
independently, to suit the conditions of weather. The 
fan system is to be used for ventilation in the summer, 
and is capable of giving the audience a complete 
change of air every ten to fifteen minutes. 

On the outside a granite sill course or base grade 
course surrounds the éntire structure. A graded ter- 
race is to finish to the bottom line of this base course. 
All the step approaches are granite. The face walls 
throughout are constructed of a beautiful brown toned 
or cherry-red, hard baked, clay brick, from Sayer- 
ville, New Jersey, with a moderate use of dark header 
brick, Broad, concave, white cement joints, and a 
sparing use of cut-gray sandstone in the belt courses, 
sills, copings, and balustrade cornice, complete the 
exterior walls, The overhanging roof of the clere- 
story of the Sunday-school, showing on the photo- 


graph, is carried on steel columns, which form the, 


class-room divisions below. The roofs are covered 
with Vermont gray-green unfading slate, 

The seating capacity of the Sunday-school is eleven 
hundred, when arranged as an auditorium. The 
speaker and his audience are brought close together 
by the semi-circular plan. It will be noticed that this 
semi-circular plan can be used for smaller or larger 
buildings. The building might be three times its 
present capacity and still afford a close touch between 
audience and speaker. Ata given signal, the divi- 
sions can be instantly transformed, as Marion Law- 
rance happily expresses it, into-**separateness and 
togetherness,’ 

The outside dimensions of the plan here illustrated, 
including the church building, is two hundred and 
four feet, by ninety-eight feet (over the Sunday-school 
transepts) in width, On the inside the main school- 
room is sixty-three feet wide and seventy feet long at 
its center line. The Sunday-school cost is approxi- 
mately $25,000. 

The partially completed building is meeting with 
the warm approval of all. And not least of the ad- 
vantages is the durability of the building materials 
that have been used. 

York, Pa. 





Equipping a School for Hand-Work 


bs By Milton S. Littlefield 
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“ To keep the children busy ” is not the chief end of hand-work. There was some- 
thing else in the hand-work that kept the Juniors in one school so intent upon it that 
after the dismissal of the rest of the school an hour passed before they knew that it 
was time to stop. As Miss Constance DuBois has written in The Sunday School 
Times, “ The chief characteristic of hand-work is that it makes everything it touches 
live, and herein: lies its true value.” Is your school equipped for hand-work of this sor’ ? 


HE teaching process involves co-operation between 
teacher and pupil. What is not learned is not 
taughe ‘The first problem of the instructor is 

to arouse the pupil to take some active part in every 
lesson, By the various forms-of manual activity in 
class work, the interest, which is always the basis of 
attention, is secured. Hand-work gives an objective 
by setting before the pupil a definite task. It brings 
into play a larger proportion of the pupii’s life. His 
instincts lead him to act, to create, and class activities 
furnish an opportunity for expression, They correlate 
the work of the Sunday-school with that of the day- 
school and help to unify the educational process. 
’“ There are three main lines of activities which apply 
to Sunday-school instruction : geography work, illus- 
trative work, and note-book work, As a corollary to 
these, decorative and constructive work may be added. 
At first the hand-work is limited to the illustrative 
forms, drawing .and picture work. When the child 
can write, titles and texts can be copied, and later 
still, narratives of the lesson can be written. Geogra- 
phy and history appear together about the tenth year, 
when the study of events in their relationship gradu- 
ally takes the place of the concrete and topical story 
work of the primary ages. As the child approaches 
the high-school years the writings of the lesson story 
will merge into the developing of historical outlines, 
with compositions on the characters or the periods 
studied. Geography work in connection with the his- 
~ tory will enrich and intensify the hand-work through- 
out the course. The most advanced lines of work are 
history and literature note-books and thesis work. 
Geography is preparatory and introductory, and 
gives the background of any event or series of events. 
Illustrative work makes clear the details of any spe- 


cific event or story. Written work in the forms of 
narratives, composition, or note-book work records 
and interprets the events. 

The great thing to be gained in the manual methods 
is genuine expressive activity. Merely to keep chil- 
dren busy is not necessarily to train them in charac- 
ter. Manual methods have a cultural and acharacter 
value if they are the genuine working out of some im- 
pression. The great thing to be avoided is the con- 
fusion of the means with the end. 

An essential part of the equipment is a place for 
geography work, This may be a separate room in 
the basement, or it may be a corner of a gallery or of 
a vestibule, or it may merely be a corner of a room 
screened or curtained off. 


SAND-TABLE is invaluable in historical work. 
The area is large enough to permit several to 
work at once, detail work can be done and cor- 

rections be made instantly. White beach or build- 
er’s sand should be used. Avoid molder’s sand 
or any sand which contains clay The best dimen- 
sions for a sand-table are in the proportion of three 
to four, specifically about 30x40 inches. Any tray 
so made that it will not warp or leak will answer. It 
can be set on horses or a table. It need not be zinc- 
lined. It may be made of flooring, tongued and 
grooved, with a rim about five inches deep. ‘Fhe 
bottom should be painted blue to represent the sea 
when the sand is brushed away. The proportion of 
three by four will be exactly right for modeling .the 
maps of the Old Testament world, Sinai and Egypt, 
Palestine, Esdraelon, and the environs of Jerusalem. 

A geography room should contain guide taps, 
There are several relief maps of Palestine on the 
market—one, the elaborate Armstrong map, in two 
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sizes, published at $85 and $40. Burton publishes a 
papier-maché map at $14. The Gem, a small plaster 
map, setails at $5. A new relief map is published by 
the Burgie Relief Map Establishment at $15. In the 
Kent and Madsen series is a physical map showing by 
colored surfaces between contour lines the different 
elevations of Palestine. In the Hodge Series is a 
plain contour wall map, designed for coloring by the 
pupils themselves. Its price is 35 cents. The light 
and shade relief map of Palestine prepared by George 
May Powell has the effect of a raised map (The Sun- 
day School Times Co., 25 cents). Contour maps will 
be a sufficient guide for work on the map of Palestine 
if the relief maps are out of reach. There are -pub- 
lished by the New York Sunday-School Commission 
relief maps of the Plain of Esdraelon, the Old Testa- 
ment world, the Sinaitic Peninsula, and the environs 
of Jerusalem. 

A geography-room should also contain stereographs 
of Palestine and a few reference books on historical 
geography. George Adam Smith's ‘Historical Ge- 
ography of the Holy Land"’ is the standard volume 
on the subject. There have recently been issued 
shorter books which will prove of interest : ‘‘ The 
Real Palestine of To-day,’’ by Lewis Gaston Leary 
(McBride, Nast & Co., $1); ‘*The Student's I}lus- 
trated Historical Geography of the Holy Land,"’ by 
William Walter Smith (The Sunday School Times 
Co., 75 cents), and ‘Bible Atlas,’ by Townsend 
Mac Coun (L. L. Poates Publishing Co., 22 N. 
William St., New York,, $1). 


LL other forms of hand-work will be done in the 
class. In the Primary Department, hand-work 
consists of drawing, crayon coloring, occasional 

modeling, and certain forms of kindergarten occu- 
pations. Crayons, drawing paper, plasticine, and 
pencils should be supplied. Low tables are essential. 
They can be-purehased, but they can be made by a 
lecal carpenter perhaps more reasonably. Geography 
has no place in the Primary Department. A sand- 
table can be used on occasion for illustrative work to 
picture some scene, but a sand-table scene is only a 
picture in three dimensions and is of very limited 
value, . The pictures which are now available for the 
illustration of the story will be more effective ‘than a 
scent teprésentation.’ Saree up sages sais 

In the Junior Department all the varied forms: of 
hand-werk will be done. During the ages of nine to 
twelve, the teacher has the opportunity to acquaint 
the pupils with the structure and the contents of the 
Bible and to store their minds with the great out- 
standing facts of biblical history. Illustrative work 
will be carried on, and historical and geographic 
work and note-book work will be begun. 

In the Intermédiate Department, hand-work in th 
class session will take the form of note-book work. 
Here the ideal equipment will be for each of the 
classes above the age of twelve to have a class-room 
furnished with a table, chairs with arm-rests, a black- 
board, a few reference books and maps. -The refer- 
ence books may be in the school library or, if the 
school be a large one, in a departmental library. 
The new series of Kent and Madsen maps on a 
standard will be found very serviceable, but the best 
maps are those made by the pupils themselves, 
Working in club session a series of descriptive maps 
can be made from any reference maps. Relief maps 
can be made by coloring in contour maps of the Bailey 
or the Hodge series, and historical maps can be made 
by coloring the Littlefield series of Old Testament 
political maps. 

In both the Junior and Intermediate Departments 
class tables are equally necessary. Various makes of 
folding-tables are upon the market, Not infrequently 
tables can be made by the older boys or others in the 
church who are interested in religious education. 
The writer has in mind a Sunday-school which meets 
in the church auditorium where desks are provided 
for every class by the device of fitting wide boards 
over the church pews. On the outer edge of the 
boards are folding-leys reaching to the seat in front, 
In cases where it is not possible to provide tables, a 
fair substitute can be secured by the use of book- 
binder’s boards cut to a convenient size to be used as 
lap-boards. The boards must he stiff and smooth. 
One end can rest upon the pupil's lap, the other 
upon the back of the chair or pew in front of him. 

In hand-work that is done in the class in the Junior 
and Intermediate Departments the essential point is 
the adopting of proper methods of distributing and 
using the material to avoid confusion and loss of time. 
Monitors can be appointed from among the boys’ 
classes to‘ assist. Boys of twelve or thirteen will be 
gladly willing to perform these tasks. The appoint- 


ment may bea reward of merit, and the monitors may. 
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serve for a limited period. The monitors will arrange 
the sand-tables and the desks for writing, and will 
distribute and collect the material. The monitor 
system multiplies the opportunities for interesting 
boys in the restless, active age. If the boys ap- 
pointed are not too old the work without exception 
will be done regularly and well. The Secretary of the 
Wellington Avenue Congregational Church, of Chicago, 
has devised’ a box containing all necessary materials 
for the use of each class. The articles are arranged 
as compactly as a tool-chest and as conveniently. 
Blank maps are essential for all forms of historical 
and geographical work. These maps should be sup- 
plied in quantities and kept in filing-cases in the library 
of the school, Paper, punched for binding in covers, 
can be procured by the school very reasonably in 
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large quantities. This, with pencils, crayons, and 
other material, should be in control of the librarian, 
to be distributed to the teachers upon requisition. 

To aid. in visualizing the scenes and the events of 
Oriental life, models, stereographs, and photographs 
should be inaschool museum. Certain of the models 
must be purchased. Many of them, such as a model 
of a tent, a house, or even an elaborate model like 
that of Solomon's Temple, can be made by the pupils 
themselves. The constructive instinct can thus be 
made to serve an essential purpose as well as a cul- 
tural purpose, The making of these things will pro- 
vide work for classes meeting in club session during 
the week. This will deepen the sense of solidarity 
and greatly help to foster a school spirit. ~ 

Brook.yn, N, Y. 
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How to Use and Appreciate Stained Glass 


What symbolism in art glass means, and what 
* kind of windows your church should have 








By Maitland Armstrong 





Beginning with “the first pictorial Bible in Christendom,”—the pictures on the walls 
of the Roman catacombs drawn by Christians in the days of the aposties,—art has 
continued to bring its message to Christian worshipers. In the modern church 
stained glass still makes its appeal to eyes and to heart, though its symbols so largely 
come from another age. Curious and interesting facts about some of these familiar 
sacred symbols, as well as practical suggestions for the use of art windows in new 
“ and old church buildings, are given here by one who writes from the point of view of 
an artist and a maker of stained glass. 


CHURCH window should be for ‘‘ glory and for 
beauty ’’; it should first of all stand for the glory 
of God, —for religion as well as for art and edu- 

cation,—and should appeal not only to our minds, but 
to our hearts and eyes. It should be beautiful, exe- 
cuted with artistic feeling, knowledge, and skill, and 
harmonize in style, subject, ornament, and general 
treatment with the architecture of the church in which 
it is placed, forming part of the church building and 
adding to its beauty. 

«« The tendency of the people of all ages has been 
to express the ‘invisible objects of theit belief. by: visi. 
ble signs or symbols. From the Catacombs of Rome 
where the early Christians assembled for prayer and 
to bury their dead in secret, for fear of their enemies, 
we derive our chief knowledge of the first efforts of 
Christian art. There with their imperfect means they 
expressed their thoughts and the facts of their religion, 
the meaning of which was hidden from their persecu- 
tors, and which remind us of the mysterious hiero- 
glyphic language found on more ancient monuments. 
These were not always exactly sacred in subject, but 
were sometimes partly relics of pagan times adapted 
as allegories of the Christian religion.”’ 

A good illustration of symbolic treatment, and a 
favorite subject of the early glass painters, was the 
«* Jesse Tree,’’ or the genealogical tree of the Saviour. 
This is fully shown in a beautiful twelfth century vin- 
dow in the Cathedral of Chartres. 


Sermons in Symbols 


The tree springs up from Jesse, who lies at the root of 
the tree, on its trunk ; in the center compartments sit 
kings, holding in their hands branches that extend 
laterally. The kings are considered to be the blood 
ancestors of Christ. In the side compartments stand 
the prophets, whom Westlake calls the spiritual an- 
cestors of the Saviour, who by the inspiration of the 
Holy Spirit foretold his coming. _Enthroned at the 
top of the window the Saviour is seated, holding in 
each hand a branch ; a nimbus around his head con- 
tains a cross; emanating from his body are seven 
branches, and at the end of each branch there is a 
nimbus enclosing a dove, these doves representing 
the seven gifts of the Holy Spirit spoken of in Isaiah: 
‘And there shall come forth a shoot out of the stock 
of Jesse. . . . And the Spirit of Jehovah shall rest rest 
upon him, the spirit of wisdom and understandng, the 
spirit of counsel and might, the spirit of knowledge 
and of the fear of Jehovah.”’ 

One of the most important windows in existence is 
the east window in York Minster, not only on ac- 
count of its size, but for its great beauty and perfect 
preservation. It is seventy feet in height and thirty- 
two feet wide, and is divided into about two hundred 
picture compartments, scriptural and historical. 
There is a complete history of this window in the 
archives of York Minster. The maker's name, John 
Thornton, of Coventry, and the date, 1405, are in the 
window. He is called a ‘‘glasier’’ in the deed, and 


was to be paid four shillings a week, and five pounds 
extra at the end of each year for three years, and ten 
pounds more if he finished it on time. It would be 
interesting to know if he received the ten pounds. 

One of the most usual symbols used by the early 
artists is the dove, representing the Holy Spirit, or 
the Seven Gifts of the Holy Spirit. In the cathedral 
at Auxerre there is a twelfth century window, in 
which there is a dove moving upon the face of the 
waters ; about its head is a nimbus ; it is surrounded 
by waves. Another shows the Virgin holding a dove 
in her arms, while six others hover above her head. 
Other doves are shown with tongues of fire, or cloven 
tongues, as at Pentecost. 

There are many monograms standing for the name 
of Christ ; they are found in the tombs of the martyrs 
of the second century,—signs that their persecutors 
did not understand. Oneof the most familiar is that 
of the first two letters of the the Greek name of Christ, 
the «X,’’ and ‘*P,’’ the Greek form of our sound 
‘*R.”’ The fish was also an early symbol of Christ, 
and was formed of the first letters of the Greek words 
for ‘‘ Jesus Christ, Son of God, the Saviour,’’ 

Among other symbols may be mentioned the palm, 
emblem of triumph and victory ; the olive, of peace ; 
the lily, an emblem of peace and purity, and borne 
by the Archangel Gabriel as the Annunciation Angel ; 
the sword and the scales, the emblems of Michael 
the Archangel, who is the ‘‘Lord of Souls.’’ The 
nimbus and aureole are important and early additions 
to many sacred figures from the sixth century. 

Now what should we consider when about to place 
a window in a church? First, it should be appropri- 
ate in style to the architecture,—a Gothic window 
should not be placed in a classical building. 

The subject chosen should suit the size and shape 
of the opening where it is to be placed. This is an 
important point, for church building committees often 
select subjects that cannot be successfully treated in 
the space provided for them. 

Some subjects, such as the Adoration of the Magi, 
or The Annunciation, may be represented in long low 
openings ; but an Ascension would require a high 
wide space. If the openings are narrow, it is better 
to have single figures, such as saints or prophets, or 
several small medallions of scriptural subjects. If 
the church is without any stained glass, it is easy for 
the artist and the church committee to select a scheme 
for it, and all should be designed and executed by the 
same artist, for in no other way can a really harmo- 
nious effect be produced. In using life-size figures, 
they should all be of about the same height in the 
different windows. 

In selecting subjects, since the chancel, transepts, 
and rear windows are usually the largest and most 
conspicuous, the most important events should be 
portrayed in these. A favorite plan of the old glass 
painters, having selected the life of Christ for the 
subjects of the windows, was to begin at the eastern 
end of the church with joyful scenes in his life, which 
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should greet the worshipers upon entering the church ; 
then passing along the nave they would see, chrono- 
logically arranged, other scenes, until at the west end 
they were contronted by a solemn subject, such as 
the last judgment, which they called «* The Doom."’ 

Now as to the material of which the window is to 
be made. In America we use two kinds of glass, — 
‘opalescent,’’ also called stained glass, because the 
color, light, and shade are é# the glass, and ‘* painted '’ 
glass, also called antique, because it is an imitation of 
old glass, where the light and shade are painted on 
the glass. In an old church, where all the windows 
already in place are painted, the new windows should 
also be painted, but if they are opalescent, the new 
should be opalescent, because the two styles do not 
usually look well together. 


The Two Kinds of Glass 

The opalescent glass is of every possible shade and 
color, or gradation of color, whereas the antique glass, 
used>for painting, is confined to comparatively few 
colors, with little light and shade in the glass, so that 
all the shadows and delicate ornament have to be 
painted with black or brown, It follows, therefore, 
that the opalescent glass is much richer and more 
beautiful than the painted glass, with much more 
variety of color, The opalescent glass is more suit- 
able for realistic pictorial effects, and the painted 
glass more satisfactory for decoration and conventional 
results. More delicate detail can be expressed in the 
painted than in opalescent glass, but if the latter is 
properly handled by an artist, it should be both deco. 
rative and pictorial. 

There is an important feature called plating used in 
opalescent glass, but seldom in painted glass, by 
which the shadows and colors are modified, or inten- 
sified, by applying glass of different colors, or the 
same color, on the back or front of the window; some- 
times these are three or more thicknesses. This 
plating adds very much to the richness, transparency, 
and beauty of the shadows, whereas in painted glass 
all the shadows are opaque. Plating is little done 
elsewhere than in America, and somewhat in Eng- 
land. I do not think that the old glass-workers did 
it at all. It is peculiarly an American custom. 

Opalescent glass is a modern American application 
of ancient Venetian glass. So far as I know, it has 
never been used abroad except perhaps very lately. 
All the ancient windows were made of painted glass. 

But, after all, it makes little difference which glass 
is used ; it is more or less a matter of taste, and the 
final result depends almost entirely upon the artist 
who is behind it. It is the same in all branches of 
art, whether it be marble, paint, or glass. The good 
artist is largely independent of his material, and it is 
the taste, the education, the feeling, and the brains 
that do it. 

New York Crry. 
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Good Methods of Seating 


By Joseph Clark, D.D. 
Superintendent New York State Sunday School Associatioa 


From one of the mission fields comes the report that the 
children--and grown-ups too- go through curious con- 
tortions to accommodate themselves to chairs, and so 
one preparation for Sunday-school is to clear the room 
of chairs that the pupils may settle themselves comfort- 
ably on the floor! It is a different physical problem that 
Dr. Clark here deals with, although the teaching prob- 
lem is much the same the world arouad. 


| ajpsaid Sunday in multiplied thousands of churches 
congregations sit in back-breaking pews ill-fitted 
to the human anatomy, and endure sermons 
which under more favorable physical conditions might 
be enjoyed. Likewise in thousands of Sunday-schools 
boys and girls, naturally restless, are made more so 
in their attempts to adjust arms, legs, and backs to 
stiff seats in such a way as to find a more comfortable 
position in which to listen to the taught lesson. 

My earliest memories of the Sunday-school recall 
the gymnastics I was obliged to perform in order to 
fit anew my arms over the pew-back and fold my legs 
on the pew-seat, that I might relieve a crowded limb 
or bring to life a numbed foot ia which circulation had 
been stopped by a cramped position. And this in an 
old-fashioned church, the auditorium of which was 
utilized for*both church and Sunday-school purposes, 
and which was equipped with stationary pews. 

It is estimated that half of the Sunday-schools in 
America are held in churches seated with stationary 
pews, where necessarily the experiences described 
above are passed down to the present generation 

(Continued on page 126) 
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Have these new ideas been applied in the ventilating and 
lighting of your church and Sunday-school buildings ? 
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ITH a growing realization that the intellectual 
and spiritual functions of man are closely 
intertwined with the working of the physio- 

logical machine through which they manifest them- 
selves, it is surely well that those responsible for 
teaching and preaching should give sericus attention 
to the physical conditions which surround their pupils 
nd auditors. There are differences of opinion as to 
the extent to which religious worship should be 
adorned by the appeal of beauty to the eye and ear. 
There can be no question that a church should be a 
place to which even the delicate may resort without 
grave danger to their health. Yet I suppose most 
‘people have heard, as I have, earnestly religious 
‘women say, ‘I cannot go to church because I always 
catch cold there.’" The congregation should not 
only be protected against actual danger, but be given 
the conditions which favor a receptive and responsive 
mind, Yet we have all seen eloquence fall on deaf 





in the Air and Light 


By C.-E. A. 


Winslow gag on ce tespabir ot 





The upsetting of popular and well accepted ideas 
about the evil of bad ventilation makes all the more 
necessary the use of expert knowledge and experi- 
ence in securing the best results in modern build- 
ings. But Mr. Winslow, one of the leading authori- 
ties in his subject, points out that even a layman 
can have a knowledge of these scientific conclusions 
that he can apply practically to the ventilating and 
lighting problems of his own church and Sunday- 
school buildings. 





large gathering of people should be diluted and carried 
away, even if they are only offensive and not injurious 
to health. Yet the chief evil to be avoided in a poorly 
ventilated room is overheated stagnant air. In a 
crowded Sunday-school, when the room temperature 
rises, the delicate machinery by which the body regu- 


lates its temperature is overtaxed. The blood flows 
to the skin in an effort to maintain an equilibrium, 
and the brain and vital organs are robbed of their 
proper supply. Dulness and inattention quickly re- 
sult, and the child who passes out from such a trop- 
ical atmosphere to the chill of a winter day is in grave 
danger of colds or bronchitis or some other respiratory 
malady. 

In the church itself the more common and equally 
serious difficulty is too much ventilation rather than 
too little. In cold weather, the air within is warmer 
than outside and it rises, producing a chimney action 
which draws in cold air from any available point. The 
neighborhood of entrance doors is almost always swept 
by icy gales each time they are opened. The walls are 
loosely built, and chilly streams flow from them and drift 
along adjacent floors. The study of air-circulation in 
churches often reveals astonishing local currents which 
quite set at naught the orderly plans that have been 


ears, not from any fault in either pul- 


it or pew, but because overheating 
or the glare of bad lighting irresistibly 
impelled to slumber. 

In the case of ventilation it is small 
wonder that in churches, as in schools 
and other public places, the results 
attained have been sadly deficient, 
because it is only within the last ten 
years that the underlying principles 
which should govern proper air-con- 
ditioning have been made clear. 


Why Pure Air is Not Enough 

It was believed, and is still thought by 
those unfamiliar with recent investiga- 
tions, that ventilation is needed chiefly 
on account of chemical changes in 
breathed air: a loss of oxygen, an 
increase in carbon dioxid, or the pres- 
ence of some subtle organic poisons 
of human origin. It is now known 
that this is not the case. Oxygen is 
reduced and carbon dioxid increased 
by respiration, but the greatest change 
in these gases which can take place in 
the worst ventilated room has been 
shown by careful experiments not to 
have the least effect upon human 
health and comfort, As for any pecu- 
liar crowd poison due to human occu- 
pancy, all recent investigations have 
failed to give any indication of their 
existence. The unpleasant effects 
experienced in a badly ventilated 
room, the inattention, somnolence, 
headache, and nausea, are due, not to 
any chemical changes in the atmos- 
phere, but to its physical conditions, 
and in particular to heat and moist- 
ure. The human body constantly 
gives off water and heat, and the 
ultimate result in a badly ventilated 
room is to produce sensations closely 
akin to those we experience on a hot, 
sticky dog-day in August. Men shut 
up in experimental chambers with all 
the chemical impurities of respira- 
tion, plus the effects of bodily heat, 
are in no way relieved by breathing 
pure outside air through atube. They 
are completely relieved by keeping the 
chamber cool, and to a considerable 
extent by starting electric fans in the 
chamber and thus cooling the surfaces 
of their bodies. 

Ventilation is as essential as ever, 
but our conception of what it means 
has been rendered far more definite 
and precise by these discoveries. We 
need. fresh air, not to dilute hypo- 
thetical poisons, but mainly to remove 
the heat produced by human occu- 
pancy, by gas-flames, and the like. 
It is important as a matter of geueral 
decency that the odors given off from 
mouths, bodies, and clothine in anv 








..Dr. Harvey W. Wiley’s Views on 
Alcohol as an “ Unmitigated Evil * 


By H. W. Wiley, M.D., Contributing Editor of Good Housekeeping Magazine 


Says a great American daily newspaper ef a new force that has 
joined the fight to drive out the saleon: ‘ The new force . . . comes 
from medical colleges and hospitals, from the operating tables of sur- 
geons and the laboratories of chemists, where cold-blooded men of 
science study . . . the deadly effects of alcohol.”” Of striking sig- 
nificance.is an opinion upon this from Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, who for 
twenty-nine years was Chief Chemist of the United States Agricultural 
Department, and whose leadership in the fight for pure food has made 
his name a household word in America. 


Alert leaders of Bible classes will not be slow to see what Dr. Wiley’s 
special message to readers of The Sunday School Times means to them 
in their‘ teaching of the Temperance Lesson which is treated in this 
issue of the Times. In last week’s issue and on page 125 of this issue 
will be found additional temperance teaching suggestiens. Dr. Wiley’s 
pronouncement upon prohibition, coming at the time when the issue is 
before the- country as never before, is noteworthy because the famous 
scientist’s personal attitude teward abstinence is net that for which 
The Sunday School Times has long stood. 


A MOST interesting discussion has lately:taken place respecting the 
advisability of eliminating brandy and whiskey from the pages 
of the Ninth Revised Pharmacopeeia of the United States. As 
Chairman of the Pharmacopeeial Convention and a member of the 
Committee on Revision, I have been greatly interested in this 
matter. The arguments which have been advanced in favor of the 
deletion of these articles are in my opinion sound and convincing in 
so far as principle is concerned, 


In brief the argument is as follows, namely, that brandy and 
whiskey are no longer used as medicines in sufficient quantities to 
warrant their retention by the Pharmacopeeia. This fact has been 
ascertained by consulting large numbers of acting practitioners, who 
have responded in such a manner as to show that brandy and 
whiskey are rarely found at the present time in the prescriptions of 
the most progressive physicians. What the final decision on this 
matter will be, of course I am unable to say ; but at any rate I may 
say that if brandy and whiskey are retained in the Pharmacopceia, 
it will be on the ground that there are a few physicians who some- 
times prescribe them, and hence, as they are sometimes used as 
medicines, it would hardly be fair to remove them from the Pharma- 
copeeia, where they have found a place for many years. 


Aside from the practise of medicine, what is the general trend 
of scientific thought on this question? I may answer that in my 
opinion the great weight of scientific evidence and the force of 
scientific opinion at the present time lead to the conclusion that 
alcohol in its various forms is an unmitigated evil. 


Personally I would be glad to see nation-wide and world-wide 
prohibition. While I am not a teetotaler, I am a prohibitionist. I 
am firmly convinced that the evils produced by alcohol so far out- 
weigh any of its supposed advantages as to lead logically to but one 
conclusion, namely, the absolute prehibition of the use of alcohol 
for any but industrial purposes. 








niade by urchitects, unaware of their 
tricky ways. Under unforeseen wind 
and weather conditions, inlets serve as 
outlets and outlets as inlets, Up cur- 
rents are formed over gas-bufhers, 
and, while the occupants of some pews 
are too warm, great chunks of cold 
air descend upon the heads of others. 

The ideal of ventilation is to main- 
tain equable conditions by a constant 
supply of fresh air at a temperature 
low enough to take up the excess heat 
produced by the occupants, and yet 
high enough to avoid the feeling of 
unpleasant drafts.’ The only way to 
ensure this at all times in a church or 
school-room, or other crowded space, 
is by a system of artificial ventilation, 
in which air tempered to any desired 
degree is blown in at a known rate by 
fans. For a large auditorium it will 
usually be best to supply the fresh 
air at. the floor, from as many points 
as possible, and to allow the warm 
vitiated air to pass out by outlets at 
the roof. Such systems are often wn- 
satistactory on account of improper 
operation, but if designed by a com- 
petent ventilating engineer, and care- 
fully controlled, ideal conditions may 
be maintained. 


The Best ‘* Make-shifts ”’ 

For churches that cannot afford a 
really adequate ventilating plant, and 
for old buildings already construeted 
without one, there are two principles 
which should be kept in mind in 
devising makeshifts to minimize the 
evils of bad ventilation, In the first 
place, the fresh air which is admitted 
should, if possible, be tempered in 
cold weather so as to take off its chill. 
This may be accomplished by passing 
the air over hot water or steam pipes 
in the floor or in a basement, or by 
admitting it through wall openings 
provided with special heating coils, 
In the second place, even if the in- 
coming air is tempered, and still more 
if it is not, the size and location of air 
inlets and outlets should receive the 
most careful attention. Even the 
primitive arrangement used in venti- 
lating cow stables, by which cold out- 
side air is introduced high up on the 
side walls, so that it falls gradually, 
and then, as tit is warmed, rises and 
passes out from an outlet in the center 
of the roof, may yield fairly satisfac- 
tory results, provided the size and 
placing of inlets and outlets is prop- 
erly planned. Sometimes the worst 
effects of drafts may be controlled by 
the use of special types of diffusers 
on the inlets. All this adjustment, 

(Continued on page 128) 
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The Lesson Pilot 
By James M. Stifler, D.D. 


Getting Started in the Class 


‘*Y7HICH is a man’s ruling faculty, his reason or 
his will? Dr. William Hanna Thompson is 
consulting ag ag to several hospitals and 

médical schools in New York City. He has had 
many years to study cases of individuals who are 
suffering from some nervous or brain trouble. He 
has come to the conclusion, which he has given at 
considerable length, that the brain is only a physical 
mactrine that an invisible spirit uses. Thecenter of 
that spirit or personality is the w#//, and the brain 
reasvus as that will directs itto. That w7// compels 
the brain to do what it wants it todo. It first teachesit 
to talk. A man’s brain has no more physical machi- 
nery for producing wariis, he says, than the brain. of 
achimpanzee. That w#// teaches the brain to make 
the fingers play a violin, paint a picture, make ma- 
chinery, write a book, or what not. But that w7//, 
by relaxing and yielding to the desires of the body, 
may lose the power to compel that brain and body to 
do its bidding; then we have a man who is like a 
ship. without a captain. Watchfulness, careful- 
ness, rigor, and determination, this is the only way, 
said Jesus, that a man can be prepared for the emer- 
gencieés of life. 





The Teacher’s Survey 


(The references, except as noted, are to lesson articles in the Times.] 


While this lesson is put down as a temperance les- 


we are studying in the Gospel of Luke. It is not one 
" of those passages like Proverbs 20 : 1,—‘* Wine is a 
mocker, strong drink is raging: and whosoever is 
deceived therebyis not wise.” Yetthis passage goes 
to the very root of the matter of temperance. The 
strongest thing that the teacher can find to show 
young people which way the tide is setting about the 
use of alcoholic drinks is the confession of ex-Governor 
, ‘Malcolm R. Patterson of Tennessee. It can be found 
‘in the Literary Digest of the issue of January 17, or 
‘in most newspaper files some time about November, 
1913. Many religious 
Patterson’s strong words. The deeper lesson of 
watchfulness all along the line of one’s conduct is the 
theme of this passage in Luke. Two great ideas 
should be borne in mind, The first is that which Mr. 
Gordon points out,—Christ is physically absent, but 
liable to come spiritually or even physically at any 
time. So we must be on guard. he second is 
pointed out in Dr. Thomas’ Sunday study that the 
point. for a man to keep his eye on is Christ rather 
than on himself. The material of the Scripture pas- 
sage of the lesson divides into two sections, sepa- 
rated by Peter’s question. 


The Class in Session , 

One of Jesus’ ways of teaching was to take advan- 
tage of every opening that was afforded to push in 
all the new ideas that he could. ‘This is now a well- 
recognized law of pedagogy. That scene at the 
Pharisee’s house, followed up as it was by the dra- 
matic appeal to Jesus to settle a family financial 
quarrel, and his startling sayings about covetousness, 
needed a little more to complete it. He had been 
saying that a man should seek first the kingdom of 
God, and now he goes farther yet, and says that one 

at reason why a man should seek first the will of 
the King is that the King, his God, is likely to come 
at any moment and demand a reckoning (Dr. Thomas, 
Monday study). His first counsel is that a man’s 
mental attitude should be that of expectancy and 
readiness, because his God may come at any moment. 

Absence is one of the severe tests for those left 
behind, says Mr. Gordon (paragraph 1), and this is 
oy another way of saying what every man knows, 
be he a God-fearing man or a Godless one,—that he 
is responsible for his own choices and his own con- 
duct. When a man is responsible, it means that he 
must give an answer,—a response; so it behooves 
him to be wide-awake. The two figures that Jesus 
uses, the girt loins and the lighted lamp, may well 
stand for soy ee knowledge, the two essentials 
of a good life (Dr. Riddle on v. 35, Monday study, 
Mr. Gordon’s paragraphs 11 and 12). When may we 
expect our Lord to return? He comes in many a life 
crisis; he comes to ajl at death, and some day, be it 
a day far off or near, he will come in person again to 
this earth (Matt. 26 : 64 ; Mark 14 : 62). 

Next, Jesus _—— of the happiness of these who 
shall prove faithful in this watchfulness. Their Lord 
will be so well pleased with them that he will make 
them his guests (Dr. Riddle, v. 37; Thomas, Tues- 
day study). The longer he stays away the greater 











son, itis a direct continuation of the passages that . 


apers published Governor : 


LESSON 10. MARCH 8. WATCHFULNESS 


(Temperance Lesson.) Luke 12 : 35-48. Commit verses 47, 48 
Golden Text: Blessed are those servants, whom the lord when he cometh shall find watching.—Luke 12 : 37 


35 Let your loins be girded about, and your lamps burning ; 
36 aud be ve yourselves like unto men looking for their lord, 
when he shall return from the marriage feast ; that, when he 
cometh and knocketh, they may straightway open unto him. 
37 Blessed are those ! servants, whom the.lord when he com- 
eth shall find watching : verily I say unto you, that he shall 
gird himself, and make them sit down to nfeat, and shall come 
and serve them, 38 And. if he shall come in the second watch, 
and if in the third, and find them so, blessed are those servants. 

’? But know this, that if the mastef of the house had known 
in what/hour the thief was: coming, he would hav: watched, 
and not have left. his house to be ® broken through. ,0 Be ye 
also ready : for in an hour that ye think not the Son of man 
cometh. 

4t And Peter said, Lord, speakest thou this parable unto 
us, or even unto all? 42 And the Lord said, Whv then is 4 the 
faithful and wise steward, whom his lord shall set over his 
household, to "ey them their portion of food in due season ? 
43 Blessed is.that 5servant, whom his lord when he cometh 
shall find so doing... 44 Of a truth I say unto you, that he will 
set him over all that he hath. 45 But if that 5servant shall 
say in‘his heart, My lord delayeth his coming ; aud shall be- 
gin to beat the menservauts and the maidservants, and to eat 
and drink, and to be drunken. ;: 46 the lord of that 5 servant 
shall come in a day when he expecteth not, and in an hour 
when he knoweth not, and shall 6 cut him asunder, and appoint 
his portion with the unfaithful. 47 And that 5 servant, who 
knew his lord's will, and made not réady, nor did according 
to his will, shall be beaten with many stripes ; 48 but he that 
knew not, and did things worthy of stripes, shall be beaten with 
few stripes. And to whomsoever much is given, of him shall 
much be required : and to whom they commit much, of him 
will they ask the more. 

1 Gr. bondservants. *Or, But this ye know *%Gr. digged through. 
4Or, the faithful steward, the wise man whom &c. % Gr. bond- 
servant. ® Or, severely scourge him 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons, 


% 
Your Lesson Questions Answered 
(Lhe references here given are usually to paragraphs by num- 


ber, of the various lesson-articles in this issue of the ‘Vimes.) 

Verse 35:—Whiat was the significance of Jesus’ com- 
mand to his disciples to have their loins girded about, and 
their lamps burning? (Riddle ; Gordon, 10-12; Mackie, 
1, 2; Thomas, Monday study; Class in Session, 2.) 

Verses 36.—What marriage custom was here referred to, 
and how were the disciples to be like those waiting for 
their Lord? (Riddle ; Gordon, 6, 8, 12; Thomas, Sunday ; 
Class ih ‘Session, 1.) ; 

Verses 38.—What did Jesus mean by the second and 
third watches, and what significance was there in this ref- 
erence? (Riddle ; Mackie, 3; Class in Session, 4.) 

Verse 39.—Was stealing common at that time? (Kiddle ; 
Mackie, 4.) 

Verse 40.— What was the meaning of Jesus’ reference to 
the coming of the Son of Man? (Riddle ; Gordon, 2, 7; 
Thomas, Sunday ; Class in Session, 2.) 

Verse 42.—-To whom did Jesus refer when he spoke of 
the ‘‘ faithful steward ’’ and ‘his lord,’’ and what did he 
mean by ‘‘ their portion of food’’? How was this an an- 
swer to Peter’s question? (Riddle ; Thomas, Thursday ; 
Class in Session, 3, 4.) 

Verse 45.—Is it likely that a steward at that time would 
have treated the servants under him in the manner de- 
scribed here? (Riddle ; Mackie, 5.) 

Verse 46.— What is meant by the phrase ‘‘ cut him asun- 
der’’?? What was the ‘‘ portion of the unfaithful ’’? (Rid- 
dle ; Thomas, Friday.) 

Verses 47, 48.—Does the punishment of ‘* many stripes ”’ 
and ‘‘ few stripes ’’ illustrate the difference in punishment 
in the world to come? (Riddle; Thomas, Friday.) 








the virtues of watchfulness becomes, is the meaning 
of verse 38 (Dr. Riddle, v. 38). The next two verses 
teach that when the coming does take place it will be 
both sudden and unexpected, like a thief in the might 
Dr. Riddle on v. 39; Dr. Thomas, Wednesday study ; 

r. Gordon, paragraphs 7 and 8). Then Peter breaks 
in with a question. Jesus goes right on asif there 
were no interruption. 

He now describes the way in which a man will con- 
duct himself who is trying to live the watchful life. 
Shall we say, then, that Peter’s question was ignored ? 
No, for Jesus really did answer to Peter all that he 
needed to know (Thursday study). Read those 
verses 42-46 very carefully, and see what Jesus indi- 


cates to be the things that please him. Are they not’ 


in both cases the way we treat others? If we are 
fair and reliable with our fellows all is well, but if we 
are given to self-indulgence and tyranny (Dr. Riddle, 
v. 45), then we miay expect swift and complete pun- 
ishment (v. 46). Now Dr. Thomas (Sunday study) 


points out a very vital thing, for we are very natu- 


rally'asking what we should watch. We should keep 
our eyes on Christ,—‘‘ set your mind on the things 
that are above,” and this brings us right back to what 
we started from,—‘‘ seek ye first the kingdom of God.” 
As a kind of answer to a question about punishment, 
a question that is sure to rise, Jesus concluded this 
discourse by saying very plainly-that we are respon- 
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sible according to our light and knowledge (Friday 
study, Dr. Riddle on v. 47). 


A Lesson Summary 


Little by little Jesus unfolded great moral facts, 
and so deftly were they introduced that we scarce 
realize that a secret of heaven has been made known 
to us. He is coming again. How would we know 
that except it were revealed to us? And who cau 
prove it? No one can prove it. How could it be 
proved? He has said it and promised it, and how 
could we know or prove the purpose that is formed in 
another’s mind? He is coming again, This, then, 
is the foremost motive that Jesus appeals to to urge 
men to a daily watchfulness of conduct. We shall 
have to give account of ourselves. It makes very 
little difference whether Christ comes to us or whether 
we go to him; one or the other is certain to happen, 
and no one can tell when. The error of forgetting 
this fact leads men into the state of mind where they 
lose the sense of yenponeery. and responsibility ‘is 
something which is inseparable from a free moral be- 
ing set at liberty in a world that does not belong to - 
him. When men lose the sense of responsibility to - 
God for their actiens, then there is no restraint on 
their self-indulgence. ‘‘ Where there is no vision, 
the people cast off restraint” (Prov. 29: 18). 


Questions for Class Use 

1. Can you show how this thought of watchfulness is 
connected with the lesson of last week on the sin ot over- 
solicitude ? ; 

2. How many figures of speech does Jesus use in this 
lesson to illustrate watchfulness ? 

3. Why is it that the Master is especially pleased to find 
a man ready in the third watch ? 

4. Whatimplies that Jesus’ return may be somewhat long 
delayed ? 

5. How :nuch of Peter’s question did Jesus answer ? 

6. What is the particular sin that Jesus condemns in: the 
figure of verses 44-47? 

7. Why does knowledge make responsibility ? 


Other Teaching Points 

We are not likely to have one set of habits in our busi- 
ness affairs and another in the home and another in the 
affairs of religion and morals. The habit of being ready for 
any crisis is a fundamental habit. Your moral habits are 
often indicated by the way you keep your desk and your 
bureau-drawer. 

A good many persons lose one of the sweetest of all 
life’s experiences by not knowing the inexpressible 
‘*fun’’ of giving delight to others, And what a thing it 
is to give delight to Jesus like that mentioned in verse 37. 

Procrastination is the thiet of a good deal more than 
merely ‘‘time.’’ Procrastination is likely to ruin every- 
thing. A factory burned down the other day, and was 
a total loss because some one had put off seeing about 
the insurance. Habits are formed ‘* while you wait.’’ The 
trouble with the procrastinator is that the effects of time 
steal him while he is waiting. 

Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. That is our 
everyday business, and that is what Jesus calls the busi- 
ness of a faithful and a wise steward. The true way to 
think of our life-work is that we are guests in God's 
household or stewards of his plantation, and that inspec- 
tion may come sooner or later, but certainly will come 
some day. 


A Glimpse of Next Sunday’s Lesson 
(Luke 13 : 10-17; 14: 1-6.) 
{For the teacher to give the class a week ahead, to quicken 
interest in the coming lesson.] 

A good many of us have some particular pet hobby 
or weakness that we are very sermsitive about. We 
have to be very careful, as we say, not to tread on 
other people’s toes. Now the particular toe that the 
Pharisees were most touchy on was the observance 
of the Sabbath. Their rules and sayings were bott 
absurd and excessive and even cruel. For instance, 
they would not ‘‘ doctor” a man on the Sabbath. The 
way Jesus tried to open their eyes to their false no- 
tions about Sabbath observance was to do good on 
the Sabbath, and try to make them see that it was 
right to do it. 

1, Why did Jesus not wait until they were ‘‘ out of 
church ”’ to heal that woman ? ; 

2. How does verse 16 imply thaf there is a connection 
between evil and sickuess ? 

3- What is the difference between the modern treat- 
ment of the day of rest and that in Jesus’ time? 

4. Why did the lawyers hold their peace? (14 : 4.) 

5. See if you can discover in the lesson : 

A broken schedule. 
A fit and a misfit. 
A quiet day. 

A brave deed. 

Evanson, I. 
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A Great Tempering Influence 
. By S. D. Gordon 


BSENCE is one of the severe tests for those left 
behind. Real love grows stronger and more 
tender, but anything else or less mixed in is 

retty apt to fail, Devotion loses its fine glow. 

deals blur. The sharply defined outlines fade into 
a sort of indistinct French gray. Obligations sit 
lightly. Duties irk and go undone. 

And if the absence be long doubts may enter; and 
if it be much stretched out, the doubts grow and dis- 
trust enters. A disquieting fog of unreality is cast 
over the absentee’s promise to come bac His 
meaning is peanee in question. Maybe he meant 
something else than actually —s back. The 
whole atmosphere may change regarding him. It 
becomes full of gray mist and wintry twilight tints ; 
and sometimes yet more,—the night of sheer forget- 
fulness sets in. 

Jesus speaks here of coming back again. That 

would mean that he expected to be absent for a while. 
That ‘‘ while’’ has stretched out so long that we are 
more used to it than to the idea of its being ended by 
his personal presence again on earth, The absence 
is a commonplace; the ending of it a sort of hazy 
fancy, very lovely as a dream, but not reckoned 
within the realm of the practical. 
- Of course we have our Lord Jesus’ personal repre- 
sentative with us, the Holy 75 eis as Jesus’ 
other self, sent by Jesus himself to be to us person- 
ally allthat Jesus would be if he were here. But we 
do not see the Holy Spirit with these outer eyes, nor 
listen to an audible voice. No outer glory comes to 
awe and grip us. Without doubt there is a distinct 
difference between the two presences, 

No words are strong enough to tell of the marvel- 
ous effect of the Holy Spirit's presence when allowed 
full sweep. But this is something quite different 
from the personal presence of the man Jesus who 
walked in Palestine, andappeared in dazzling glory 
to the three startled disciples on the mountain-top. 
Clearly our Lord is not speaking here of ‘the Holy 
Spirit, nor of our going from earth to be with him- 
self, but of his own coming to the earth again. To 
these men listening this would mean his personal 
presence again as they knew him. And there seems 
no reason for changing this first simple meaning. 

Our Lord Jesus is the great Absentee, He is talk- 
ing here with his inner circle about his return after 
the absence. He is planning to end the absence, 
When he does it will be a time of great rejoicing for 
him, even as with the bridegroom at the wedding. 

The time of that coming back is quite unknown. 
Whenever he does come it will be a complete sur- 
prise to every one, It will be at a time wholly unex- 
pected. I think not unlikely some who live near 
enough to him to be sensitive to his presence may 
have a sort of spirit intimation as the time draws 
near, even as Simeon had about the first coming. 
But even so that would not go farther than discern- 
ing the nearness of the event; the hour would still 
be unknown. 

Here Jesus makes an earnest request. He asks us 
to live like men “‘ looking for their lord.” This is to 
be the very spirit of our life, the heart a-thrill with 
the wondrous possibility ahead. That looking is to 
be a practical thing, shaping our movements, even as 
the customs’ tug waits word from the outer lighthouse 
that the incoming ocean steamer has been sighted. 
Or, in matters mcuh more sacred and involving 
the innermost heart, as the expectant mother waits, 
—stitching love into the little, soft clothes, carefully 
planning ahead about household arrangements, avoid- 
ing social engagements, in short shaping everything 
for an event whose coming is as certain as the hour 
of it is uncertain and unknown; and all the while a 
holy awe holding her heart in its tender grasp. 

It is not to be a looking at the clouds of the sky, 
nor looking at the calendar, but a looking that our 
lives are as our dear Friend would be pleased to 
have them. Our loins are to be girded. Looking 
affects the wardrobe, the personal habits. Nothing 
is to be allowed that would hinder our spirit of readi- 
ness, nor that would prove unprofitable or not good, 
when he comes, our house appointments and 
social engagements and personal habits bear this 
sort of a ‘‘ looking ” imprint ? 

Then the = are to be looked after. We don’t 
know the hour, but we do know it will be night-time. 
There'll be need of lamp-light. Or if it is reckoned 
day-time by the modern clocks it would seem to be a 
day of the Leoten fog sort when all lights must be 
turned on. 

Our “1 ~ are to be kept burning. We are light- 
holders. e are the lanters carrying about the 
Light of the warld, so men can see the way. When 
some one else is supplying the light, the chief thing 
for the lantern-holder is to keep the glass of the lan- 
tern clear. Occasionally the glass of this sort of 
lantern seems to get smoky, and sometimes cob- 
webby. Men have even been known to write finely 
phrased essays on the delicate shading of gray, and 
the exquisite tracery of the cobweb lace-work on the 
glass of this lantern. But meanwhile the iantern- 
holder is stumbling badly, and the poor crowd on the 
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road is getting into the ditch by the roadside. How 
is the glass in your lantern? Our lives are to be so 
transparent that the Light may shine clearly through 
and out, and make the narrow way plain. 

This is marked as a temperance lesson, and we 
could not have a better one. For nothing so tempers 
and moderates one’s habits, eating, drinking, dress- 
ing, recreating, and all the rest, as this thing of actu- 

y living ‘‘ like unto men that look for their lord.” 
It will lead to utter abstinence in many things, for 
our neighbors’ sake, as well as for our own sake, and 
above all, for Jesus’ sake. 


New York Ciry. 
=< 


The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


HILE the thoughts of this lesson resemble those 
expressed at a later date, it is difficult to sepa- 
rate the passage from what precedes. Hence 

it is here assigned to the same éime and piace. In 
the autumn of A.D. 28, on the day of the discourse in 
parables, and at or near Capernaum. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 

Verse 35.—Let your loins be girded about: The 
imagery of the lesson is based upon the certainty of 
our Lord’s return, and alsoits unexpectedness. th 
these ideas are usually associated in the references 
to the Second Advent. The figures in this verse 
point to readiness and watchfulness. The flowing 
robes of Oriental costumes must be girded to be 
ready for service.—Lamps burning: The signifi- 
cance of this appears from the next verse. 

Verse 36.—Looking for their lord; This is the 
main thought.—Refturn from the marriage feast: 
This is incidental; in Matthew 25 it is the bridegroom 
who returns; here it isa guest.— 7hey may straight- 
way open unto him: Because they were both ready 
and looking for him, 

Verse 37.—B/essed: In the parable the meaning 
is ‘‘ happy,” but in its application it is ‘‘ blessed” in 
the fullest sense.—Shad/ come: Or, ‘‘ come forward.” 
—And serve them: While such conduct would be 
very unusual, even in the East, in the application it 
is a prediction of the condescending love of our Lord. 

Verse 38.—/n the second watch, and if inthe third: 

These watches, in Roman usage, covered from 9 
P.M. to 3 A.M., the time most favorable for surprise. 
The verse ‘points to long delay. 
' Verse 39.—/u what hour the thief was coming : 
The figure is changed to that of a thief, in order to 
emphasize the unexpectedness of our Lerd’s return. 
Thieving was quite common in those days and re- 
gions.— Broken through: The walls were usually 
clay, hence *‘ digged throwgh.” 

Verse 40.—7he Son of man cometh: Undoubtedly 
the Second Advent was meant,—a topie on which 
whole libraries have been printed, but fer which we 
are still watching and waiting. The precept of the 
verse is, however, applicable to the hour of death in 
the case of individuals, 

Verse 41.—Zven unto ali? That is, does it apply 
to men in general? The question is not answered 
directly, but the promises and warnings which follow 
show the wide application. 

Verse 42.—TZhe faithful and wise steward: The 
marginal rendering is more literal, the faithful stew- 
ard being described in what fellows. The reference 
in the application is to a faithful follower of Christ, 
and ‘this lord” points to Christ himself.— 7ezr por- 
tion of food: This was the duty of the steward, who 
was over the ‘‘ household.” Hence it refers, in the 
application, primarily to the apostles, and then to all 
those in positions of responsibility, their duties being 
ministerial, not magisterial. 

Verse 43.—Blessed ts that servant: Fhisis a par- 
tial answer to Peter’s question, showing how the 
parable applies to the apostles (‘*us”’). 

Verse 45.—T7hat servant: Matthew, ‘evil ser- 
vant.”—-My lord delayeth his coming : This implies 
the probability of long delay.-— 70 deat the meunser- 
vanits;: The terms here used refer to household ser- 
vants. Tyranny and worldly indulgence are here 
represented as two sins resulting from unmindfulness 
of the Lord’s coming. ‘That a steward then might 
act in this manner is probable enough, since all 
through the history of the church there have been 
examples of such tyranny and self-indulgence in the 
ministry. 

Verse 46.— Shall cut him asunder: Sach a punish- 
ment was not unknown in the East. Here itis a figure 
for an extreme penalty.—Pertion with the unfaith- 


ful: This points to continued existence. ‘‘ Unfaith- 


ful” is in contrast with verse 42. 

Verse 47.— Who knew his lords will, and made 
not ready: This isin contrast with verse 48: ‘‘ Knew 
not, and did things worthy of stripes.” The punish- 
ment, in the two cases, differs in degree, not in kind. 

Verse 48.—70 whomseever much is given, of him 
shall much be required: This general prineiple is a 
fitting close to the preceding discourse. 

WeEsTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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The Busy Men’s Corner 


By William H. Ridgway 


*s Way.— Like unto men looking for their lord 
(v. 36). Jack Bell was one of the ‘‘toughest nuts” 
around the Harrisburg yard of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. George Rost, Frank Gregory, and some 
more of the ‘“‘Y. M. C. A. push” got after him and 
‘landed him into the kingdom glory halleelooyer!” 
as Gregory has just told mehere onthetrain. ‘‘Say, 
Gregory,” said Jack a few days later, ‘‘I want you and 
Rost to come up to the house to-night. Got a key of 
home-made blackberry wine in my cellar.” ‘I don’t 
drink, Jack, and I didn’t think you would now,” ex- 
claimed Frank. ‘ Drink nuthin’!” shouted Jack, 
‘I want you fellers to come up and see me knock 
the head in.” ‘*Oh, don’t waste it that way, send it 
to the hospital for the sick,” suggested Gregory. 
‘*Hospital nuthin’! I’m goin’ to take that old ke 
out in the dack-yard, get an axe, and bust the Bans | 
in, and let the cursed stuff soak down to old Nick 
where it belongs.” And he added, ‘‘If the good 
Lord should come for me out there on the old freight 
train I don’t want him to find a barrel of booze in my 
cellar.” It was thus the converted railroader pro- 
posed to look for his Lord (1 Thess, 5:23; 2 Tim. 
4:5). 

How to Prosper.—2/essed are those... whom the 
lord... shall find watching (v.37). Blessed is John 
Bell, railroader. And blessed will you be, Alexander 
Rittenbocker, railroad bondholder, owner and rail- 
road operator, with a Christian label on you, when 

ou take an ‘old axe” and clean up your “cellar.” 

am on the cars as usual. Have just been in the 
‘*diner.” That is what they call it. But it is a bar- 
room. While I was there I had tocall the bar-tender 
to me and protest, for the sake of the ladies in the 
car, against the half-drunk, profane ‘‘ sports” at the 
table across the aisle whom he was plying with 
drinks. They were on their way tothe races, ‘Phe 
officials of the road are officers in church, and stand 
high in the communities where they live. They are 
fine men, but there is a keg of booze in the cellar. 
Perhaps there may be one in yourcellar. How about 
that property you rent? ‘Those securities yeu hold? 
Empty the keg and prosper under the ‘ blessed.” 
It is big money to be on the watch for heaven. Mr. 
Samuel Slean, the old Christian president of the 
Lackawanna Railroad, would not stand for the vio- 
lation of God’s laws. Get your newspaper, see the 
quotation of Delaware, Lackawanna and Western 
stock. Only railroad stock that ‘sells for over $500 
per share. ‘Blessed are those” (Prov: 16:7;' Job 
36: II). 

Old IF.—Z/ the master of the house hadknown... 
he would have watched (v. 39). Old IF the thief 
again. If Fred. Myers had known that a case of 
beer left at his home every Saturday meant the loss 
of position, reputation, home, friends, health and all 
else a man holds dear, he would have locked the 
cellar-door. But, alas! Fred had ‘‘no use for any of 

our Puritanical Sunday-school business.” So old 
iF. the home-breaker, spoiled him without mercy 
while he slept behind the liquid lock of the beer-box. 
Old IF is the smoothest bandit that preys on the 
human race (2 Cor, 11: 14, 15, Gen. 3:1). See that 
big sign-board : ‘‘The Beer That Builds.” Builds 
what? Did you ever see a happy little bungalow 
with its roses and clematis that beer built? Palaees, 
most gaudy ones too, for the brewer. But what 'fér 
the man on the sawdust? Down at Embreeville they 
have just built another wing on the big asylum. 
What built it? A gallows over at the West Chester 
jail. What built it? IF the crazy ones, IF the con- 
demned ones had only known—they would have 
watched. Moral: don’t let old IF deceive you with 
any ef his ‘‘can take a beer or leave it alone” non- 
sense. Be wise and keep close tothe Master (1 Peter 
5: 8, 9). 

Fhe Hundredth Man,—He w/7// set him ever ail 
that he hath (vy. 44). Both heaven and earth are out 
hunting up and down this old world of ours for 
‘‘rulers.” Out of Gideon’s 32,000 there were just 300 
to do the job (Judges 7:8). Of one hundred mén 
there may be one who can be safely made foreman. 
Only one. Why? Some drink, some lie, some steal, 
some loaf, some are lazy, and most have not the am- 
bition which means business. ‘* Buffalo means busi- 
ness.” Sodoes Religion. In Coatesville pool-rooms, 
cigar stores, picture-shows and worse places are full 
of young men. The Y. M. C. A. study classes have 
no waiting ones, hardly! Workers, five thousand; 
self-inrprovers, less than fifty. Howcan heaven help 
the fellow who takes no pains to help himself? God 
has planned this world on great principles. One is 
that his children, made in his image, shall have the 
best in it. He lays down the route to the geod 
things. We are to be ‘‘ kings” both here and yonder 
(1 John 3: 2). What! you are loyal and obedient, yet 
still are carrying wood and water! Wait. All the 
head-men in the Coatesville mills went in raw ap- 

rentieces. ‘They are the ones that gave God a hand- 
old te lift them. There will be. a head-man where 
you work in the years te come. Can God find any- 
thing to catch hold of in you to lift you up to tbe 
good high place ? , ’ 
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The Rich at the Hardware Club.—£:/ a sun in each one of them). When the sun‘: 


and drink, and to be drunken (v. 45). Eat, | 
drink, drunken, Note the order of the com- 
bination. That is the start. The glass of 
wine with the lunch, And the lunch will be 
beautifully served, with the fine china, bright 
silver, dainty linen and appetizing accesso- 
ries. Later the graduate will get the cheap 
‘* booze ’’ over the sloppy counter, and the 
lunch will be the broken crackers and pret- 
zels from the dirty cracked bowl on the end 
of it. John Barleycorn has the man for 
keeps. The good position is going and 
gone, “The home is going and gone. Big 
business does not drink. The editors of one 
of New York’s greatest trade papers, the 
Iron Age, took me out to lunch at the Hard- 
ware Club, This dining club is composed 
of the great iron, steel and hardware mer- 
chants. Hundreds of fine-looking men were 
dining in the great room. But I did not see 
liquor upon a single table. I was looking 
for it, and one generally finds what he is 
looking for if it is there. The real business 
men of the great cities don’t drink. Perhaps 
some of the clerks and porters and drivers 
have to have a beer or a booze with the 
lunch. But the boss can’t afford the let- 
down even if he does not belong to church 
(1 Thess. 5 :6-8; Prov. 21; 17). 
COATESVILLE, Pa, 


~ 
The Illustration Round-Table 


LL. readers are invited to assist in the con- 
duct of this department. One dollar is 
offered for every anecdotal lesson illus- 

tration used, and two dollars for the best illus- 
tration each week. A circular explaining the 
acceptance of material, and the vear's lesson 
calendar, will be sent for a two-cent stamp. 


What. the Guest Found.—Aiessed are 
those servants, whom the lord when he com- 
eth shall find watching (Golden Text). Not 
long ago I paid a short visit to a Scripture 
Union member, who is a servant. She told 
me her master and mistress were away, and 
it was uncertain when they would return. 
Being tired, I went in to rest, and was sur- 
prised to see the table laid for tea, Think- 
ing I had misunderstood her I said: ‘‘So 
your mistress,is coming home to.day?’’ ‘I 
have not heard so,’’ said the girl; ‘* but as 
the time is uncertain I always have every- 
thing ready each day.’? When going over 
the house afterwards, I found the truth of 
her words manifested everywhere. That is 
just how the Christian ought to order his 
life, ‘* everything ready’’ for when the Mas- 
ter comes. —W. R. Clark, Jersey, Eng. 
From Good Words. The prize for this week 
is awarded to this illustration. 


An Expensive Cocktail.—2/essed are 
those servants, whom the lord when he com- 
eth shall find watching (Golden Text). In 
New York is a man who once paid $6,000 
for a cocktail. A manufacturing company 
needed a manager. The salary was $6,000 
a year. The officers considered many can- 
didates and decided to offer the position to a 
young man of unusual ability, The presi- 
dent and general manager invited the young 
man to lunch with them at a down-town club. 
‘They wanted to ‘‘look him over’’ just once 
more. An elaborate luncheon was ordered. 
The waiter was a long time in bringing the 
first course, and the guest began to appear 
ill at ease. ‘He seemed uninterested in the 
conversation, Finally he turned toward the 
president and said, ‘‘ Would you mind if I 
ordered a cocktail?’’? The other men ex- 
changed surprised and significant glances, 
but they called the waiter and the cocktail 
was ordered. In a little while the president 
excused himself and wrote this message on a 
telegraph blank: ‘‘ The job is too big for a 
boozer. We can’t run our business on 
cocktail power.’’—7he Rev. John Edward 
Stone, Roaring Spring, Pa. From The 
National Advocate. 

The Dewdrops’ Revealing.— Ye your- 
selves like unto men looking for their lord (v. 
36). A Chinese Christian was speaking at a 
conference at Tatong on Psalm 110 : 3: 
‘*Thou hast the dew of thy youth.’’ He 
said: ‘*Dewdrops born in the early dawn 
are like many souls born of the Holy Spirit 
at this time when the Morning Star is. soon 
to appear, You may take water from a well, 
but you cannot make adewdrop—only a drop. 
Thus a child of the Spirit is born from above, 
and cannot be imitated. Only at the dawn 
of the day are all the dewdrops revealed. 
‘litt that time they are not beautifal to be- 
hold ; but at the revelation of the light from 
heaven-you see their glory, because you see 
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shines forth all the dewdrops disappear. 
Where? The sun receives them up into the 
clouds. Thus shall the Sun-of Righteous- 
ness receive all the Spirit-born children unto 
himself.’”’—Jane B. James, West Toronto, 
Canada, 


Even Stronger.— Who then ts the faith- 
ful and wise steward? (v. 42.) A loafer 
said to a working man: ‘‘ When I have my 
beer I feel strong enough to knock a house 
down.’”’ The workingman replied : ‘‘ Through 
my leaving off beer I have been able to put 
two houses up.’’— W. J. Hari, D.D., Utica, 
N.Y. From the American Issue. 


The Admiral’s Advice.— 2ui if that ser- 
vant shall say in his heart, My lord delayeth 
his coming; and shall begin to... eat (v. 
45). Admiral George Dewey, when com- 
plimented on his superb health on his sev- 
enty-fifth birthday, smiled and said: ‘I at- 
tribute my good condition to plenty of exer- 
cise and no banquets. We eat too much. 
One-third of what a man eats is all he needs 
in order to live.’’? ‘*In that case,’’ said the 
Washington Star reporter, ‘‘ what becomes 
of the other two-thirds?’’ ‘Oh, that en- 
ables the doctor to live,’? Admiral Dewey 
replied.—Anna L. Dreyer, Tabor, Iowa. 
From Youth’s Companion, 


Responsibility Not to be Feared.—7o 
whomsoever much ts given, of him shall 
much be required (v. 48). A beautiful in- 
terpretation of the word ‘responsibility ’’ 
was given at Northfield : ‘* Response-ability, 
man’s response to God’s ability.’’—/uniata 
Rohrback, Shanghai, China, 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By George M. Mackie, M.A., D.D. 


Missionary to the Jews, and Minister to the 
Anglo-American Congregation in 
Beyrout, Syria 


ET your loins be girded about (v. 35). 
The leather girdle or cotton sash round 
the waist was tightened, and the ends 

of the long loose robe were lifted up and 
stuck into the belt or sash. -It was the prep- 
aration for any active exertion. 

Your lamps burning (v. 35). The lamp) 
was the small earthenware vessel with its 
wick or several wicks of flax. After a time 
the oil needed replenishing, and the cinder 
at the end of the wick had to be attended to 
so that the lamp should not only be lit, but 
burning properly. It was necessary, as shoes 
and household utensils often lay about the 
door, and might be a cause of stumbling in 
the darkness. As a sign of faithful and lov- 
ing remembrance the Jewish family provides 
a lamp to be kept burning for some months 
in the synagogue for a deceased relative, a 
reminder of the unreturning loved one. The 
extinguished lamp was the symbol of a name 
forgotten.* 

Lf in the second watch, and tf in the third 
(v. 38). In the night procession accom- 
panying the bridegroom to his house, where 
the bride is waiting with her female attend- 
ants, most of the retinue leave when the 
door is reached. The purpose of a proces- 
sion of honor has thus been fulfilled. Such 
might be the return during the second watch. 
The return during the third watch (12 to 3) 
would be that of one who had been invited 
to join in the marriage festivity. 

Would... not have :eft his house to be broken 
through (v. 39). The entrance referred to is 
not by the door, but through the wall. In 
Palestine villages, especially on the plains 
where stone is less easily obtained, while 
the house has a stone-wall on the side 
facing the southwest rainy quarter, the 
other walls are often made of sun-dried 
bricks, covered with a lime-wash of white, 
yellow, red, or blue color. A hole can thus 
be easily picked through the wall. ‘The 
operation is the less likely to be heard by 
those within, as Orientals usually sleep with 
the quilt drawn over the head. 

If that servant shall say in his heart, etc. 
(v. 45). In the description the servant is 
made to impersonate the life of a conven- 
tional master, the Oriental gentleman or 
autocrat. It is the recognized privilege of 
official position or high family name to be 
above restraint. It is not only a conceded 
right, but almost a duty of place and birth, 
for him to be capricious and tyrannical in 
temper, and given to indolence and intem- 
perance. i 


ALEXANDRIA, EGYPT. 


From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 


A Prayer Before the Lesson.— Our Father, 
we pray that thou wilt remind us day by day of 
the git’s that thou hast bestowed upon us to be 
u for others. If thou hast given us good 
cheer and “yates | health may we not count 
these a self-cente possession, but a trust to 
be used for others, May we be faithful’ and 
wise in our stewardship with the faithfulness 
and wisdom that come from thee. May we 
not become careless and indifferent in the man- 
agement of that which thou hast put into our 
care, but with much prayer and watchfulness 
do that which is pleasing in thy sight, not in 
our own strength, but in thy grace. In Jesus’ 
name we pray. Amen, 


After the Lesson.—It is a good thing for 
us to realize that what we have, or say we 
have, is not our own. God’s gifts are not 
to be kept locked up by us for selfish uses. 
They are given to us to be used, It isa 
curious fact that a good many people find 
themselves wanting to give less the more 
they have. We need to be very much on 
our guard lest we forget the rights and the 
needs of others, in our stewardship, so far as 
we have gifts from God of any kind. 

Some people fall into the trap of suppos- 
ing that they can do as they please even in 
matters that might seriously tend to break 
down other people because of example. You 
have been studying to-day some questions 
concerning temperance. How are you using 
your gifts of clear vision on this subject, of 
knowledge o/ the dangers of strong drink, of 
influence among your friends and neighbors 
to meet this big problem in the lives of other 
people? You are either for or against this 
movement, and perhaps God has given you 
power to be used that you are just keeping 
to yourself, Here is a great truth of the 
lesson set forth in a very few words : 


10 WHOMSOEVER MUG 


Perhaps you think that you have so little 
to give to others that it cannot amount to 
much, But the question is, are you pouring 
out from your life what God has put into it ? 

PHILADELPHIA, 
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Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


‘* Go labor on, spend and be spent."’ 

‘** I need ‘Thee every hour.”’ 

‘* In the hour of trial.’’ 

‘* It may be at morn, when the day is awak- 


ing. 
‘* My soul, be on thy guard.”’ 
‘** O Zion, haste, thy mission high fulfilling."’ 
‘* Watchman, tell us of the night."’ 
‘* Work, for the night is coming."’ 
(References in parentheses are to the metrica! 
Psalm book “‘ Bible Songs.’’) 
Psalm 130 : 5-8 (281 : 3-5). 
Psalm 1 : 1-6 (1 : 1-4). 
Psalm 90 : 12-17 (183 : 1-3). 
Psalm 19 : 7-14 (36: 2, 4, 5). 
Psalm 40 : 1-4, 8-1e (84 : 1, 2,5). 


“ 
Visiting the Lesson Scenes 


HE number 10 on our Jerusalem map 

' qnarks a spot outside the town from 
which we may look across a valley to 

the city itself. Standing at that point to-day 


and facing nearly north as those spreading 
lines indicate, we find ourselves by the side of 
a road, where a dozen of our Syrian contem- 
poraries are loitering to talk with each other. 
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MAP PATENT NO. 656,560 BY UNDER 


& UNDERWOOD 
One youth has just filled a big goatskin bag 


or ‘‘ bottle’? with water at a fountain close 
by and is fastening it on a donkey’s back. All 
the people in the group are plain working 
folks like the servants in our Lord’s story— 





in fact they are just like average people among 





ty 
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the groups that first listened to the story. Be- 
ue the roadway the ground drops suddenly. 
e look off over the deep hollow of what was 
once a huge reservoir, now a dry valley. 
Crowds of men and boys are down there—an- 
imals too, chiefly cattle and donkeys. The 
animals are being led about to show them off ; 
ple are inspecting and discussing them, 
rgeining over prospective sales and pur- 
chases, Straight ahead, beyond the cattle 
market, houses of gray stone cover a bit of 
rising ground, ‘Ahead. toward the right the 
ground rises still more steeply, and there, far 
above the level of the mee 9 where we stand, 
art of Jerusalem’s west wall crowns a high 
nk, Two tall towers reach much higher 
than the walls, but those are] both modern. 
Between them we can see the oblong mass of 
the present Turkish citadel, on the site of a 
palace-fortress used nineteen hundred years 


| ago by King Herod. Jerusalem’s west gate 


is up there close by the citadel, 

Jesus must many a time have gone into and 
out of the city through that west gate. With- 
out doubt all the disciples had looked up to 
the city from somewhere near the point where 
we ourselves are standing; they must many 
a time have seen Herod’s fortress and the 
adjoining walls, almost as we see the present 
defenses looming up against the sky, Watch- 
men at appointed places on those walls were 
continually on the lookout, scanning every 
approaching road, They were on guard 
against possible enemies. They were on the 
watch for the return of their rulers—perhaps 
for Herod and his formidable body-guard, 
coming home after a journey, or for the 
Roman governor Pilate, attended by soldiers 
in glittering armor. Nineteen centuries ago 
it was true, just as it is now, that men who 
held minor positions of trust under the gov- 
ernment were often over-greedy for immedi- 
ate gain, and had too dull a sense of respon- 
sibility, Everybedy had heard of cases 
where such unfaithful employees had come 
to sudden disaster. Jesus tried to make 
them realize that we are al] servants of the 
very God, and that some day each one of, us 
must render our account of duties done or 
undone, 

You can see the Jerusalem ground, fu)] of 
reminders of our Lord’s words, by using a 
stereograph entitjJed ‘‘Gihon, cattle-market 
and Jerusalem’s west wall, from the Bethle- 
hem road.” 


The Underwood Travel System is, under this 
heading, applied as usual to the lesson of the 
week. ‘The use of the stereographs will, be 
found a most practical help in making the les- 
son-places vea/. Forty-eight places will be vis- 
ited during 1914. The forty-eight stereographs 
cost $8.00, and if all are ordered at one time, a 
cloth-bound, gold-lettered case will be given 
free. ‘Twelve places will be described with: the 
lessons of this quarter: cost, $2. ‘The four for 
March alone, 67 cents. Less than four in one 
order are 20 cents each. Stereoscopes, 85 cents 
each. Lantern slides of the same scenes can 
also be supplied. Plain slides, 50 cents each: 
sepia-tinted, 55 cents ; colored, $1.10. In orders 
for twenty-five or more the cost is: plain sides, 

0 cents each : sepia-tinted, 45 cents ; colored, 
an Postage or express is prepaid on orders 
for either stereographs or stereoscopes. Ad- 
dress ‘The Sunday School Times Co., 1931 Wal- 
nut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Three-Minute Nature Talks 
By Lee McCrae 


Fifty-two informa} little nature talks will be 

iven in this column for the use of teachers of 

e younger children, or for parents on Sunday 
in the home. Designed to be used in the mid- 
dle of the opening service in the Sunday- 
school, they should be given without introduc - 
tion, and followeé possibly by a “‘song that 
fits,” or a word of prayer. he teacher need 
not follow closely the order of the talks, but 
should fit some to the weather or other local 
conditions, and omit, supplement, or adapt 
others. The talks may be simplified for stil! 
younger children, or elaborated for the Juniors. 


10. Earth’s Waking Up Time 
(Teacher stands with both hands clasped 


behind her, holding a first spring blossom 
of some kind. ) 


UESS what I found on my way to Sun- 
day-school ! A piece of gold in the 
grass-! God’s gold! a beautiful dan- 

delion ! It was shining up at me like a star 
fallen in the night. 

llow do you: suppose it grew so quickly ? 
Yes, you remember thatthe dandelion roots 
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have Leen busy down in the ground while it | 
was cold and rainy on top. 
Hlave. you seen anything else wake up?) 
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cannot be faithful nor expect to be pro- 
moted. ~ 
Temperance Teaching.—God trusts every 


(Let them talk, but briefly.) | child to be watchman over a wonderful pal- 


Have you a peach-tree in your yard? | 


Watch it closely, for its buds are getting 
ready to open out all pink and white, If it 
doesn't, then we will know that its roots 
have quit working. And when your father 
comes along, and sees neither blossoms nor 
green leaves, he will shake his head, and 
say: einen 
\T00 bad! Tree’s dead! We will have 
to cut it down,’’ 

But most of the tree-roots have kept on 
working, doing their part down in the dark, 


_and every day now we will find some wee 


green things pushing up through the dirt; 


sprigs of new grass will be coming up among 
t 


e brown grasses in your door-yard, and 


“everywhere you look buds will be bursting 


their brown overcoats—just as you boys are 


_ begging mother to let you go to school with- 


out your heavy coats these sunshiny days. 

God seems to be making this whole world 
new, doesn’t he? Giving the earth a new 
green dress, sending a drink and Dr. Sun- 
shine to make everything wake up well and 
strong to do its summer’s work, 

Sing, children, and bless God for this glori- 
ous waking time! 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA, 
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For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


ESSON TEaAcHING, —God’s helpers 
should be watchful. 

Review and Introduction, — How 
many of you have been watching for spring 
birds and blossoms? (In warmer states they 
will be in evidence. ‘In colder ‘states the 
children should continue to watch for the 
first ones.) Who watches over this world 
and everything in it, even the sparrows? 
Jesus told his helpers td think of God’s watch- 
fulness, and care for birds and flowers. God 
never forgets (repeat Gen, 8 : 22; also Psa. 
121! 4, 5, 7, 8). NP 

God has many helpers who should be 
watchful, Every country has its president, 
king, or ruler, who should watch and plan, 
for the best things for his people. Who is 
suler in our country? If in the United 
States, mention that just a year has passed 
since Woodrow Wilson became President, 
and that he wants to help his people. 

Do you know any workmen who must be 
on the watch? (According to your commu- 
nity, let the children suggest familiar occu- 
pations, —lighthouse keepers, pilots, cap- 
tains, sailorsin the crow’s-nest on shipboard, 
policemen and watchmen at street and rail- 
road crossings, engineers, motormen, chauf- 
feurs, drivers, etc. ; night-watchmen, etc. 
Write a short list of those named by chil- 
dren.) Mention that everybody must be 
watchful to keep lights burning on street 
vehicles, trains, ships, etc, Watchmen should 
be faithful. 

Who watches over your school, your room, 
your home? Call attention to mother’s 
watchfulness over the youngest children, also 
the food and clothing for the family. Has 
she ever trusted you to watch the baby, or 
little brothers and sisters ? 

Sometimes servants are hired to watch and 
be ready for other people. 
tiful palace in Holland called ‘* ‘The House 
in the Woods.’’ Once or twice a year 
Queen Wilhelmina visits this palace for just 
a few days, but servants are always there 
that the palace may be ready when the Queen 
with her family and friends wants to come, 
or when visitors from other lands wish to see 
the palace, 

Lesson Story.—One day Jesus told a story 
about servants, or stewards, who were to 
keep watch and always be ready. Jesus 
said, ‘‘ Blessed are those servants whom the 
Lord when he cometh shall find watching.”’ 
Very briefly compare the faithful servants 
described in verses 3° 43, and 44, and the 
unfaithful mentioned in verses 45 and 46. 
(Save time for special temperance teaching. ) 
Last year’s many lessons about Joseph will 


«help the children to realize that he was the 


faithful kind of a steward, who was blessed 
and became ruler. Joseph watched faith- 
fully over his father’s sheep, over Potiphar’s 
house and family, over other prisoners, and 
over the grain of Egypt, that he might save 
food needed during the famine. 





Chiktren can éasily understand that en- 
gtneers, deivers, etc., who drink and carouse 


ace, This palace is the body which God 
has given to every child, in which he must 
live as long as he stays in this world. Each 
child must watch eye-gates, ear-gates, mouth- 
gate, etc,, to see that nothing harmful enters, 


** There are so many kinds of sin, 
We need to pray for strength to gin, 
‘lo watch the gates and t good care 
That nothing harmful enters there.” 
(Carols: Leyda Pub. Co., Chicago; 25 cents.) 


Splendid suggestions may be found in ** The 
King and Hie Wonderful Castle ’’ (Public 
School Publishing Co., Bloomington, Ill., 35 
cents), The servants of the castle are feet, 
hands, eyes, etc., who obey what the king 
we child) tells them to do, Introduce a 
ew physical movements to show how wil- 
lingly these body-servants obey when we say 
stand, walk, turn around, sit, look up, etc. 
They obey also when we tell them to do 
wrong. So each child must be a watchman 
to choose anny, Mention the harm that 
comes to children and others from using to- 
bacco and alcohol, 
God wants every palace to be his temple, 
too. 
** My body is a temple ; 

To God it does belong, 

And every day I'll watch and pray, 

Lord, keep me pure and strong alway.’’ 


This temperance motto, in full, may be se- 
cured for 25 cents per hundred cards from 
W. B. Jacobs ~ Co., 802 Hartford 
Building, Chicago, Ill. 

Children enjoy wearing a button, bow, or 
badge. Explain the meaning of the White 
Ribbon Army. Show a button or bow, and 
ask how many want to wear one. Repeat: 


** My little bow of white 
Will help me to do right. 
If tempted wrong to do, 
I'll bravely answer, No. 
I'll live aright each day 
If | both watch and pray."’ 


Hand-work.—Copy this motto, or paste a 
copy on a paper, or write, ‘* Watch and 
pray.”’ 

CHICAGO, 
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My Class of Girls 
By Helen Gill Lovett 


NE of the most beautiful lessons of 
Jesus the Teacher was that we are 


all watchmen. Teach: 


I. Watching: How? 


= 1. Loins girded. Prepared for action. 
(a) Have * Lighte burnin . Evidence of example. 
(4) Be Like men looking for Master’s return. 


Il, Watching: Why? 
(a) The Master will return and reward the faithful 
watcher. 
(4) The thief may enter and steal the treasure. 
Ill. Responsibility. 


What is a watchman’s work? Where 
have you seen a watchman? What was he 
doing? Then tell how watchmen went 
through the towns years ago calling the hour 
and ‘‘All’s well.’? Explain that the people 
to whom Jesus was speaking knew about 
watchmen, for watchmen were always upon 


| the walls of a great city to guard against ths 
There is a beau- | 


approach of anenemy. Explain the neces- 
sity of girding the loins, for the warning was 
carried by a speedy messenger, who must 
start instantly. 

Have the girls read verses 35, 36. Pic- 
ture the wait at a door when one must make 
some preparation before opening. It at 
least shows that the guest was unexpected. 
How did Jesus mean to have our loins 
girded? How can we be ready for action? 
What kind of action is meant? How would 
it show that your loins were girded if you 
were asked toread to Mrs. this after- 
noon? You showed me girded loins when 
you came to make scrap-books at Christmas. 

A second way to watch concerns your 
shining ligt. What must be done to keep 
a lamp shining? What light is meant? 
What is the effect of a beautiful, shining ex- 
ample in a community ? 

Somebody in a class at school said, ‘*Sh ! 
the teacher’s coming.’’ He had been watch- 
ing. And you can’t imagine what the others 
had been doing. This is not the watching 
Jesus desires. 

A cat sat very quiet for a long time in 
front of a mouse-hole : she was watching. 
Neither is this the watching we are to do, «* 








We have learned two things to Aave on 
the outside (let the girls name them), and we 
are ¢o be as men looking for the return of a 
beloved Master. Develop the fact that such 
men would be busy, happy, not worried, 
confident of reward and appreciation, 

Therefore it is an important part of our 


watching to be happy and expectant. 
Why are we to watch? e have sug- 
gested our greater reason, Explain that 


Jesus’ coming is not only individually and 
spiritually, but that he is coming in the glory 
of his Father. Wrong things and conditions 
will then be made right. 

We are also to watch to prevent the thief 
from stealing our treasures, Develop the 
fact that sin is the thief and our treasure 
spiritual. But there are thieves that steal 
even our temporal treasures © we are not 
watchful. Procrastination, ::a%, excuses, 
idleness. Let the girls tell how these things 
steal time, work, energy, money, etc. 

One great thief there is in our country 
who not only steals money but character, 
and lives and souls of men. But only few 
people seem very much afraid. If a kid- 
naper steals one little boy the country is 
aroused and speedy punishment follows, but 
this thief steals in every eight days as many 
souls as went down on the Titanic, and 
steals in every minute of day and night 
throughout the year three thousand dollars 
from our country’s wealth (Scientific Tem- 
perance Journal, October-November, Bos- 
ton). Who is this thief? 

Sometimes he hides men in prisons and in 
insane asylums, but mostly in pauper graves. 
Should we not be watchful of the approach 
of this terrible thief, alcohol, into our locali- 
ties? Sometimes he meets girls at parties 
and social affairs, The temperance pledge 
helps to keep him from gaining entrance to 
your own personal treasures. 

Then Peter asked Jesus if this command 
to watch belonged to those who already fol- 
lowed Jesus. And Jesus gave Peter a plain, 
clear answer. Have the girls read verses 
47, 48. Let them discover the difference in 
punishment and the reason for it, Explain 
the extra responsibility of those who know 
what to do. Ask your father why saloons 
are permitted when they are the source of 
such sorrow and sin. Look and see which 
States have more crime, the ‘‘wet’’ or the 
‘¢dry ” States, Be sure to show on which 
side you stand by being enrolled in a temper- 
ance society. 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 


Tell ow Jesus’ disciples are to watch, and 
two reasons why. 

Next lesson: Read of a splendid way to 
spend the Sabbath day (Luke 13 : 10-17; 
Luke 14: 1-6). 

What were the purposes of the Sabbath 
(Gen, 20:8; Exod. 20:12), Memorize Mark 
2:27. What is more important than out- 
wardly keeping a formal sabbath ? 

Tell a good and a poor way to rest on the 
sabbath. Tell how it may be kept holy and 
how some people desecrate the Sabbath. 


PHILADELPHIA, 
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Pucker’s ‘“‘ Boy’s-Eye View” 
By the Rev. William O. Rogers 


‘* A RE you glad or sorry to have your 

A father come home at night?’’ began 

teacher last Sunday. 

‘¢That’s according to whether I’ve got 
my chores done or not,’’ grinned Skinny. 

‘* If I’ve been bad I’m not so awfully anx- 
ious to see him,’’ admitted Fred, ‘‘ because 
he always asks about it.’’ 

‘*Will you be glad or sorry when Jesus 
comes again to meet his people ?”’ he asked 
next, real solemn. 

‘* Why, is he coming again !’’ exclaimed 
Bumps. 

**Yes,”’ replied teacher, ‘‘this whole les- 
son is based on Jesus’ promise in John 14 : 3 
that he will return some day and receive his 
people unto himself.’? He had us read it, 
and then told us to turn to Acts 1: 12 and 
read what the angels said about it. 

‘*Father says that meant Pentecost,”’’ 
spoke up Bert. 

‘*The Apostle John didn’t think so when 
he wrote the Revelation, many years after 
Pentecost,’’ answered teacher. ‘‘ Look at 
the next to the last verse that John wrote in 
that book.’’ 
~ *Phat’s so,’’ admitted Bert, when he had 
read it. ; 

**And-he certainly” hasn?t come siuce,’’ 
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added teacher, ‘‘so we ought still to be 
looking for him.’’ 

** When will he come?’ asked Bulldog. 

** Bert, what does it say in that verse 40 
that you looked up?’’ suggested teacher. 
So Bert quoted from the verse, that Jesus 
would come just when people were not look- 
ing for him. 

** He might come to-day, then,’’ exclaimed 
Carl, and teacher smiled and agreed that he 
might. ‘* ‘At an hour when ye think not,’ ’’ 
he quoted again. ‘*There are many signs 
that it is not so far off as most people think,’’ 
he said, quietly, : ‘ 

** Jesus uses three illustrations in this les- 
son to show how we ought to be ready for 
his coming,”’ expiained teacher. ‘* The first 
one is that of a marriage feast.’’ Then he 
began calling for the home questions that we 
had looked up. 

Bert told a lot about weddings in Bible 
times, and how they didn’t know just when 
the procession would get there. 

Skinny described the kind of lamps they 
had, ‘‘ more like a gravy-boat than anything 
else,’’ he said; and Bumps explained about 
girding up their loins. They had to tuck their 
long skirt-tails up into their belts, you know, 
when they were going to do any work. 

Fred made it all Sain about that second 
and third watch, aoe teacher said their wed- 
dings often did last that long. 

Then he asked us the point of this illus- 
tration, and we all said, ‘‘ Watch.’’ So he 
~ that word on the board in the upper left- 

and corner. 

‘‘What is Jesus’ next illustration?’’ he 
asked. : 

Bulidog answered that it was about a thief 
breaking into a house. He explained about 
how lots of houses were made of mud-brick, 
and, instead of picking the lock or breaking 
a window, they just took a spade and dug a 
hole in the wall, 

Teacher wanted to know about the point 
of this illustration, and we told him again, 
* Watch.” 

The next one turned out to be the story 
of a servant waiting up for his master, and 
the point of that was still the same, ‘* Watch.’’ 

Next he got out the picture and showed 
us. He spread the map on the table, with 
the top to the north, and made us sit one 
afier the other in a chair at the south end. 
‘Then we held the stereoscope over ‘a spot 
just below Jerusalem, and teacher said that’s 
what we should see if we stood at a certain 
place on the road from Bethlehem to Jerusa- 
lem and looked toward the city, He had 
each boy tell one thing he saw in the picture. 
We named woman, boy, crowd of peovle, 
and animals, hills, There was a doukey 
close up. Bulldog called ita ‘‘jinney.’’ But 
teacher wasn’t satisfied until Carl spied a tall 
tower by the city wall. 

‘*That’s what I wanted,’’ he nodded. 
‘*That tower stands for the great truth this 
lesson is meant to teach, Watchfulness. In that 
watch-tower or the one that stood near there 
long ago, a sentry always stood guard, watch- 
ing for the approach of an enemy or the re- 
turn of the king. ‘*That’s the way with 
soldiers and Christians,’? he wenton. ‘* They 
must always be ready.’’ 

Then we talked about how to be ready for 
Christ’s coming. We named some things we 
wouldn’t want to be doing when he comes, 
like drinking, or even loafing around a saloon, 
Skinny named smoking cigarettes, and teacher 
asked him if he didn’t think he’d feel just 
about as ashamed if Jesus should find him 
with a pipe or a cigar in his mouth, and 
Skinny thought he would. : 

Then we named some things we would 
like to be doing when Jesus comes : going to 
church, reading the Bible, praying, helping 
somebody. We named them right off. But 
teacher kept us thinking until we decided we 
would like to be doing whatever we ought 
to be doing right then, even if it was work- 
ing arithmetic or emptying ashes, ‘* The 
duty of the hour,’’ that’s what teacher called 
it, and had us repeat that verse, ‘* Whether 
ye eat, or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all 
to the glory of God.’’? So he put on the 
board after the word ‘* WATCH,’’ the words, 
‘** By Doing the Duty of Each Hour to the 
Glory of God.’’ . Then the bell stopped us. 

Next lesson is about how to keep the sab- 
bath. Teacher gave us each a little penny 
note-book, and told us to talk with as many 
people as possible during the week and write 
down their answers to the question : ‘* What 
is the most important thing in keeping the 
sabbath ?’’ -I’m going to ask old Billy James, 
because he never keeps it at all. rt tell you 
next week what he says. 

West Terre Havre, Inb. 
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THE BIBLE STUDENTS CLASS 
Conducted by the Rev. Professor W. H. Griffith Thomas 


Watchfulness 


“HE lesson verses and the remainder of 
the chapter continue the application of 


the foregoing section, verses 35-53. 


being directed solely to the disciples men- 
tioned in verse 22. Much of our Lord’s 
teaching at this period concerned the Twelve, 
and also the larger circle of essed fol- 
lowers, as part of their training for the 
future. The historical connection is the 
same as that of last week in the various 
harmonies. See also Dr. Philip Vollmer’s 
** Fhe Modern Student’s Life of Christ,’”’ p. 
188 (Revell, $1.00 net). Verses 35-38 have 
no parallel in Matthew and Mark; verses 
39, 40, 46 are found in Matthew, and 
verse 41 in Luke only, There are two par- 
abolic phases of teaching : verses 35-40, the 
return of the Master; and verses 42-48, the 
attitude of the servants. 


Daily Studies 


Monday.—Read verses 35, 36. The pas- 
sage looks back to verse 34, and suggests 
that the disciples should be so interested in 
the Kingdom that they would be ever active 
and watchful. The heart set free from 
earthly burdens would live on the new at- 
tachment and on the expectation with which 
it is associated. The girt_loins imply readi- 
ness for service, freedom from every hin- 
drance, and complete detachment for activ- 
ity. The loose robe worn was necessarily a 
check on movement (1 Kings 18: 46; 2 
Kings 4:29; 9:13 a 38 : 33 40:7; 
Jer. 1:17; Luke 17:8; Acts 12: 8; Eph. 
6:14; 2 Tim. 2:4; 1 Pet. 1:13). The 
lit lamps suggest watchfulness, and this part 
of the passage is a concentrated form of 
Matthew 25:1. Loins and lamp symbolize 
activity and knowledge, the two essentials of 
true Christian life. The emphasis is placed 
on ‘‘ straightway ’’ in verse 36, the servants 
being ready with all promptness to welcome 
their Master back. 

Tuesday.—Read verses 37, 38, The serv- 
ants who are thus found watching will soon 
become the guests of their Master (37) ; an 
exquisite teaching suggesting the various 
privileges and experiences of the Christian 
life (John 13:5; Rev. 3:20, 21; 19:9). 
There is no reference to the first ‘* watch ’’ 
(38), because the wedding feast was on then. 
The Romans had four, the Jews three 
watches (Judg. 7: 19). 

Wednesday.— Read verses 39, 40. The 
illustration of the thief is probably only in- 
tended to express the sudden and unex- 
pected nature of the coming, and not any 
action of the thief (See 1 Thess. 5: 2; 2 Pet. 
3:10; Rev. 3:3; 16:15). The lesson is 
full of references to Oriental life. A house 
**broken through ’’ was because the walls 
were made of mud or soft brick. Notice 
again the title, **Sen of man ”’ (See 9 : 26). 
The coming of Christ will be glad (35-38), 
and yet solemn (39, 40). 

Thursday.—Read verses 41-44. Peter’s 
interruption is very characteristic. See 9: 
33. In his impulsiveness he wants to know 
whether the promise of reward (37) was to 
be limited to the apostles, or applied to all 
the disciples, See also John 21: 21. Christ 
continues his teaching as though he did not 
notice Peter’s question, but in reality he 


gives such a turn to the warning that it in- | 


cludes an answer to the inquiry. He does 
not tell Peter what he wants to know, but 
what he needs to know. It is enough that 


each has his duties (a similar form is seen in | 


19: 25, 26; John 14: 21-23). All will be 


recompensed, but those who have been set | 
over brethren in their Master’s absence will | 


be more fully rewarded. Again we notice 
the title ** Lord ’’ (42), used by Lake about 
twelve times. The ‘‘ steward ’’ as a superior 
servant well illustrated the position of the 
apostles in relation to their Master and to 
other disciples, and in verse 37 we have two 
more instances of Christ’s beatitudes. See 
Sermon on the Mount. The thought of ruler- 
ship (44) recalls the story of Joseph. 
Friday.—Read verses 45-48. On the other 
hand, the responsible servant will be pun- 
ished more severely for his neglect (45, 46). 
‘The general principle is then laid down (47, 
48). The punishment mentioned in verse 
46 was used literally in some ancient nations. 











Some think it means a scourge here (see 
margin and verse 47, though there is no 
other example of this. The e refers 
to the different degrees of faithfulness among 
believers, and has no reference to unbe- 
lievers. It is an application to those who 
abuse their Master’s trust as unfaithful serv- 
ants. The great principle of verse 48 is very 
solemn and emphatic. Responsibility will 
be according to light. 

Saturday.—Read verse 49-53. Although 
these verses are not in the lesson, they should 
be looked at in order to seaperian adhe the 
whole teaching. The character of the future 
having thus been depicted, Christ returns to 
the thought from which he started (1, 2), to 
show how this truth applies to the present 
situation, There would be no time for be- 
lievers to enjoy earthly goods in view of the 
struggle then beginning. Christ’s teaching 
inevitably provokes opposition and division, 
and calls for sincerity, faithfulness, and de- 
votion from his followers. A great crisis 
was approaching, and our Lord felt the 
fierceness of the struggle, and longed for its 
completion, He had come to ‘‘throw a 
firebrand,’’ to produce spiritual excitement 
in various ways, and having started the con- 
flagration the only thing remaining was to 
desire its complete realization. He felt the 
fierceness of the struggle, sees the pain in- 
volved in endeavoring to carry out his teach- 
ing, but knows that it is inevitable. 

Sunday.—Reading through the whole pas- 
sage (35-48), let us concentrate attention on 
the two main thoughts of watchfulness (37- 
40) and faithfulness (41-48). 

1, There are three words in the New Tes- 
tament for watchfulness: one here (37), 
meaning to be thoroughly aroused, alert, 
ready for activity. The second means to be 
sleepless, watching like a sentinel (21-26). 
‘The third means to be sober, every faculty 
under proper control (1 Pet. 4:7). Two 
other words associated with these three are 
to observé watchfully God’s Word (Rev. 1 : 
3; 22:7),-and to guard like a soldier 
(2 Pet. 3: 17). It is interesting to observe 
that nowhere in the original is the odject of 
the verb ‘* watch ’’ found. We are not told 
about watching self, or sin, or Satan, all of 
which would be useless and even fatal. 
What we should do is to watch Christ, to be 
occupied with him, ‘‘ looking off unto Jesus ’’ 
(Heb. 12; 2), and thus we shall be ready 
for every emergency. The attitude of ex- 
pectation is also seen by means of other ex- 
pressions : one is found in verse 36; another 
and still stronger is found in Hebrews 9g : 28; 
while yet again two more are found in verse 
46 and 21: 28. All indicate the idea of 
eager expeetation, reaching forward to catch 
the first sight of some one coming. What a 
striking illustration this gives of the attitude 


of the believer toward the coming of the | 


Lord. It is this, not death, that is set be- 
fore us in the New Testament as ‘that 
blessed hope.’’ 

2. Faithfulness is also emphasized (41-48). 


The believer is frequently regarded as a | 
steward, one in a responsible office who acts | 


for the owner. We are stewards of God 
(Tit. 1: 7; Col. 1:25), of the mysteries of 
God (1 Cor. 4:14; Eph. 3:9), and of the 
grace of God (Eph. 3:2; 1 Pet. 4: 10). 
There are three adjectives that describe the 
true steward, Heis to be ‘faithful ’’ (Luke 
16:8; 1 Cor. 4:2; ‘Tit. 1:7); faithfulness 
is to be the expression of his faith (Jas. 2: 
14, 26); he is to be ** wise,’’ or ** prudent ’”’ 
(Luke 12 : 42); he is to be ** good ’’ (1 Pet. 
4:10), which means outwardly attractive as 
well as intrinsically and inherently good. It 
is the same word used of our Lord as the 
Good Shepherd (John 10: 11), meaning the 
shepherd who is outwardly attractive. A 
servant of Christ is therefore to take heed to 
his manner, his way of doing right things, as 
well as to the things themselves. Observe 
the two rewards both described by the word 
** blessed ’’: in verse 37, the blessedness of 


those who are found watching; in verse 43, | do not love the Master. Jesus Christ can- 
| not company with those whose lives are 
; unholy, and a Christian cannot remain a | 


the blessedness of those found working. 
Questions for Study 


2. The various words used for ‘* servants ’’ 
are most suggestive. Here in the original 
the word means ‘‘ bondservant ”’ or *‘ slave ’’ 
(vs. 37, 43, 45-47). There is also the supe- 
rior servant, the ‘‘steward.’’. There are 
other words elsewhere which can be found 
in a Greek concordance, or in the large con- 
cordances by Young and Strong. Each term 
—- some aspects of the believer’s work, 
and yet with the service there are also the 
complementary aspects of sonship, friend- 
ship (John 15:15), and the positions of 
guests (v. 37). 

:: The solemn thought of the servant’s 
belief that his Master’s coming would be de- 
layed may well be studied in the light of his- 
tory. The best book on this subject is Dr. 
A. J. Gordon’s ‘Ecce Venit’’ (Revell, 
$1.25), in whieh there are the three di-- 
sions, discussing the coming foretold, for- 
feited, and fulfilled. 

4. The great principle of degrees of re- 
sponsibility and blameworthiness calls for 
special attention. It is shown that the ser- 
vant ought to have known (vs. 47, 48). On 
the great truth of verse 48 see Latham’s 
** Pastor Pastorum ’’ (Macmillan, $2.50). 

5. The whole chapter from which the last 
three lessons have been taken is very im- 
portant as part of the special teaching given 
by Christ to the apostles, Two books are 
very suggestive, and indeed invaluable on 
this topic, ‘‘ The Training of the Twelve,’’ 
by Dr. A. B. Bruce (Doran, $1.10); ‘* Pas- 
tor Pastorum’’ (as above). The indexes 
should be consulted at every point. 


Wycurrre CoLLece, Toronto. 





For Family Worship 
By John Timothy Stone, D.D. 











HE habit of prayer may be formed by 
every Christian man, woman, or 
child, if he holds himself definitely and 

constantly to its importance. It is not 
enough to believe in prayer; it is not enough 
to pray when we feel inclined to pray ; but 
the regular, constant, uninterrupted taking 
of time to talk with God will give to us not 
only the inclination, but the actual praying 
habit. Men who have formed this habit 
seem always well poised and self-possessed. 
They have a fund of wisdom and strength 
which other Christians do not possess. They 
seem to know the power of God in little 
things as well as great. They seem able to 
keep their lives adjusted to new circum- 
stances and changing conditions, They be- 
lieve in the omnipotence of God. Their lives 
seem free from nervous tension, irritability, 
and distrust. God is not only a reality to 
them, but a real and present Friend, whom 
they have learned to know and trust. Such 
men and women create an atmosphere of 
genuine religion and worship about them, and 
unconsciously testify to the greatness of our 
God, and the reliability of his word and truth, 





March 2 to 8 


Mon.— Luke 12 : 35-48. Watchfulness. 
| When I was a little child I remember a 
talk given by a minister, which made a great 
| impression upon me. He spoke of a little 
| child watching for his father, with his little 
face against the window-pane, spending his 
whole time watching for him. When the 
father came, he said: ‘* My boy, have you | 
| done what I told you to do?” And the! 
| little lad said: ‘* No, I have been watching 
for you.’’ It was enough. The lesson was 
learned. That was not the best way to 
watch, The father wanted him to work. 


PRAYER SUGGESTIONS: Ask God to help 
you to be careful about the little things in 
life; to realize that small things done well 
are of just as much importance in his sight 
as great things faithfully performed, Ask 
God that we may be able to do the little things 
of every day in his sight, get each lesson, do 
cach duty, know the value of little things. 
Twes.—Eph. 5: 6-21. Walking Wisely. 

Unconsciously many of us are influenced 
| by worldly-minded people, and those who 
| have not the Christian spirit, We are influ- 








| enced by the works and words of those who 


| Christian in strength and power who holds 


1. The Beatitudes of the Bible form a | the intimacy of such companions, 


helpful subject: (1) the Beatitudes of the 
Psalms ; (2) the Beatitudes of the Gospels ; 
(3) the Beatitudes of the Revelation. 


PRAYER SUGGESTIONS: Ask God to give 


(Continued on next page) 
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YOU SHOULD NOT BUILD 


until you have sought the ad- 
vice of experts. ‘The book 
containing just the informa- 
tion you need is 


HOUSING THE 
SUNDAY SCHOOL 
‘By Marion Lawrance 
Price, $2.00 net ; $2.12 postpaid 


A book of comprehensive 
plans for Sunday-schoo! build- 
ings and interior arrangement. 
No matter how large or small 
the school, whether in city, 
village or country, here will 
be found very helpful sugges- 
tions and guidance, illustrated 
with many plans and imterior 


photographs. 


IF YOU DO BUILD 


there is no better time than 
that to rebuild or improve 
your organization also. For 
this purpose the leading book 
on Sunday-school methods is 


THE 
SUNDAY SCHOOL 
AT WORK 

Edited by John T. Faris, D.D. 

Price, $1.25 net, postpaid 

Nine men, internationally 
known as Sunday-school work- 
ers, have contributed to this 
valuable work, covering every 


department of the Sunday- 
school. 


Send for descriptive circulacs 
of both books. 
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Che Sanday School Gimes 


Philadelphia, February 21, 1974 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter.”’ 


Advertising Rates 


80 cents per line, $11.20 per inch, each 
insertion (fourteen lines to the inch). For 
detailed information address ‘The Religions 
Press Association, 901 “Witherspoon Buil?- 
ing, Philadelphia, 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekiv at the following ates, for either old or 
new subscribers, in the United States and 
Canada, ‘These sates incinde postage : 
$1.00 Five or more covies, either te 

. sevarate addresses eo in a pack- 
age to one address, $1.00 each, per year. 
$1 50 One copy, or any number of 

¢ covies less than five, $1.50 each, 
per year. One copy, five years, $6.00. 


. One free c addi- 
Free Copies jionai will bectlowed 

















| for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
| $5.00 rate, 


The pager is not sent to any subscriber beyond the 
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American Standard Version 
Edited by the American Revision 
Committee 


Nelson’s 
Topical Helps 
Bible 


The only way to know 
the Bible so as to intelligently 
teach or discuss it, is to take its 


leading topics, and study every 
reference in the 
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For Family Worship 
(Continued from preceding page) 
Bible may be more real. Ask for strength 
to study it regularly until we learn to love 


it, Ack him to help you concentrate your 


_ things when studying the Bible, 


mind, that you may not think of other 
Ask him 
for diligence, fatthfulness, studious habits ; 
and ask him to put the thought of his Word 
into your mind during the day. 


Wed.—Rom. 14: 13-23, Giving No Offense. 
** The little weaknesses of great men 


| make the great weaknesses of little men.” 
| The inconsistencies of average Christians 


Bible to that) 


icular subject; then you wil] | 


w it thoroughly. 
/ This Topical Helps Bib! 
w 


e.| 
hich is the only one of its kind 


published, gives complete refer- 
ences on_ nearly leading 
—. For instance, on the 
subject of Christ, there are $44 
separate references, all properly classified; 
on Prayer and den there are 126 
references; on Pro 
213 references: on Faith, 62 references} 
on Promises, 105 references, etc. 


In fact, on ang topic that you may 
seek light, you will find all Bibl:cal refer. 
ences to it in the alphabetically arranged 
index—answers to your questions, Prom- 
ises for your comfort and Illustrations in 
the lives of Biblical characters, in the 
—_ and understandable language of the 

erican Standard Bible. 


Just let us send you free, sample pages 
of the book and its references, so that you 
may see for yourself what a remarkable 
Bible it is. 


381 A Fourth Ave., Cor. 27th St., N.Y. City 
FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS 


CROWNS OF REJOICING 


The Newest, the Choicest, the Best 
Now ready for distribution. Cover in three colors, 
Border .ine on all pages. 
songs ever placed in one 









C. H. Gabriel E. O. Excell 
A.35 cent book. Sample to you for return of this 
qf: and 12 cents plus 6 cents in stamps for postage. 

fe want you to see this book. You will order no other. 
CHAS. REIGN SCOVILLE, Music Publisher 
2205's Van Buren Street, - - Chicago, lilinois 


“The King of Song Books” 


Selling at the rate of nearly half a million a year, 


“Make 
Christ 
+ os King” 


C. R, Scoville 








E. O. Excell 
Edited by Prof. EB. 0, Excell, Dr. W. B. Bieder- 
wolf and about fifty leading Evangelists. 

Rev. Hal, Rig 


says: ‘‘ We had samples of six- 
teen kinds ks and chose this as the best in 


the bunch. 
Regardiess of Expense the Editors tried to make this 
The Greatest Song Book Ever Published 
Send 15 cents for Sample Copy. 


song 


> 


a greatest selection of 


and Prophets, | 
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HYMNS OF WORSHIP 
AND SERVICE 
for the SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Rich in hymns of praise, of the spiritual awaken- 
ing and developing life, and of service to othe. 3. 


386 PAGES OF PRACTICAL SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL MATERIAL 

Quantity price, 30cents. Send for a sample copy. 

The Century Co., Union Sq., New York City 














LATEST GOSPEL SONGS 


- D. Ackley—‘‘ Billy ’’ Sunday's Pianist. 
64 page book—Solos, Duets, Quartets, Choruses. 
Single copy, 10 cents ; $1.00 per dozen. 
Glad Tidings Pub. Co., Lakeside Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
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have much to do in creating the excuse 
which keeps others from Christ, Self-denial 
is not revealed in great experiences so much 
as in the common slight experiences of every 
day. 

PRAYER SUGGESTIONS : The spirit of grati- 
tude and appreciation has much to do with 
the blessings of life. Think of the great 
number of blessings for which we have to 
thank God, not only his constant care, guid- 
ance, and thoughtfulness, but the many ex- 
periences in our lives which manifest his 
mercy, his forgiveness, and his interest. 
Learn to praise and thank God in prayer. 


Thurs.—Gal. 5 : 1-15. 
Loving the Neighbor as One’s Self. 

One of the best ways of learning to love 
another is to thank God for the gifts which 
he has given to another, instead of allowing 
envy and jealousy to rankle in our hearts 
and make us dissatisfied. ‘* Rejoice with 
them that rejoice,’”’? Value what another 
possesses, for his sake. 

PRAYER SUGGESTIONS: Ask God for wis- 
dom and patience, for quietness, and control, 
Jor poise and power. Ask him to deliver 
Jrom petulance, feverish haste; ask him to 
give you courage to remain silent when you 
desire to speak quickly, until the right word 
has been given by his Spirit. 


Fri.—Psa, 19: 7-14. Keeping from Sin. 

This Nineteenth Psalm is a perfect gem. 
I.very one of us should know it by heart, and 
l.eep it constantly in our minds, ‘* The law 
of the Lord is perfect, converting the soul.’’ 
if we realize the power of God’s law, the 
righteousness of his statutes, the purity of 
his commands, the cleanliness of his fear, 
the righteousness of his judgment, we shall 
be kept from wrong-doing. 





School Teachers 
Also Have Things to Learn 


‘‘For many years I had used coffee 
and refused to be convinced of its bad 
effect upon the human system,” writes 
a veteran school teacher. 

‘*Ten years ago I was obliged to give 
up my much-loved work in the public 
sbhoul after years of continuous labor. 
I had developed a well defined case of 
chronic coffee poisoning. 

‘* The troubles were constipation, flut- 
terings of the heart, a thumping in the 
top of my head and various parts of my 
body, twitching of my limbs, shaking of 
my head, and at times, after exertion, a 

eneral ‘gone’ feeling, with a toper’s 

esire for very strong coffee. I was a 
nervous wreck for years. 

“A short time ago friends came to 
visit us, and they brought oF ene of 
Postum with them, and urged me to try 
it. Iwas prejudiced, because some years 
back I had drunk acup of weak, tasteless 
stuff called Postum which I did not like 
at all. 

‘This time; however, my friend made 
the Postum according to directions on 
the package, and it won me. Soon I 
found myself improving in a most de- 
cided teahien. 

‘*The odor of boiling coffee no longer 
tempts me. I am so greatly benefited 
by Festnen that, if I continue to improve 
asI am now, I'll begin to think I have 
found the Fountain of Perpetual Youth. 
This is no fancy letter, but stubborn facts 
which I am glad to make known.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Write for a copy of ‘‘ The 
Road to Wellville.” 

Postum now comes in two forms : 

Regular Postum—must be well boiled. 

Instant Postum—is a soluble powder. 
A teaspoonful dissolves quickly in a 
cup of hot water and, with cream and 
sugar, makes a delicious beverage in- 
stantly. Grocers sell both kinds. 

** There’s a reason” for Postum. 


PRAYER SuGGesrions: Ask God for op- 
portunity to serve him during the day, that 
in our conversation and in our social life we 
may be able ta say those words which may 
direct others to the cross of Christ and to the 
meaning of his truth, Ask that the mind 
may be alert for opportunities to serve him, 
may ever be responsive to just those chances. 


Sat.—Num. 6: 1-4. Wine Forbidden the Nazirite. 

There is no greater victory in life than 
that which comes from regular and constant 
self-control, Many of us have habits in our 
lives which may not be wrong in themselves, 
which might become great character-builders 
if we were able to constantly restrain our- 
selves and gain the victory of self-control in 
these little things. 


PRAYER SvuGGESTIONS: Ask God for a 
quiet spirit, patient waiting for him to work 
out his great end in life; freedom from ner- 
vous tension, and freedom from impulsive 
desire. Ask him to guide us in strength and 
control and in habit-making. Pray forjthose 
who have formed the drink habit, that they 
may be delivered, 


Sun.—Prov. 23: 10-21. Wine Brings Poverty. 

It is difficult to cite instances of those whose 
fathers and mothers, or whose grandparents, 
have been addicted to the use of liquor, or 
have been liquor salesmen, who have turned 
out well themselves, ‘lhe greatest testimony 
against.wine and liquor is found in its inher- 
itors, Immediate prosperity has little to do 
with the great values of life! The perma- 
nent condition is that which counts. 


PRAYER SUGGESTIONS: TZake to God the 
little incidental conditions of the home life, 
and ask for his blessing. Ask that we may 
be blessed with cheerfulness and joy, and 
happiness may reign in thehome. Pray for 
the homes that have been ruined through 
strong drink, Ask God to strengthen the 
movement for temperance. Pray that the 
constitutional amendment for national pro- 
hibition may be passed by Congress and then 
by the states, m ue 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





Sunday, March 8, 1914 
How to Prevent Poverty (Psa, 72: 1-19) 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MON.—Work for all (Exod. 39 : 1, 42, 43). 
‘lurs.—Almsgiving (Prov. 14 : 20, 21. 
WED.—Good government (Isa. 60 : 1-3, 11). 
‘| HURS.—Work instead of war (Isa. 2 : 1-5). 
i RI.—Humane laws (Deut. 15 : 1-11). 
Sat. — Equality of opportunity (Gal. 6 : 2-5). 











Tell of one cause of poverty. 

What is legislation doing to prevent poverty? 

How would a converted world abolish 
poverty ? 


HAT do we mean by poverty? It is 

not the same thing as being poor. 

Many people are poor who are not 

paupers and who will never sink into poverty, 

On the tombstone which David Livingstone 

and his brothers and sisters placed over the 

grave of their father and mother they in- 
scribed : 


To show the resting-place of 
Neil Livingstone 
and Agnes Hunter, his wife, 
And to express the thankfulness to God 
of their children, 
John, David, Janet, Charles, and Agnes, 
For poor and pious parents. 


Such poorness was not poverty. There was 
no shame for it. It was a noble school of 
character for David. And such homes as 
his, or homes not so poor as his, where yet 
there is no wealth, have been the homes 
from which the best human stock has come, 

We need to be on our guard against the 
idea that everything depends on wealth, that 
virtue is not to be expected except where it 
is paid for, that happiness and prosperity 
will come to people if only they have wages 
or salary enough. Paul’s rule was that 
a man who would not work should not eat, 
and he had no dream of a world where 
honest and industrious people bore the load 
for the dishonest and shiftless and relieved 
them of the consequences of their dishonesty 
and shiftlessness. 





(Continued on next page) 
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HOLMAN BIBLES 


contain the highest 
skillin every perfection 
of Bible publishing. 
HOLMAN BIBLES 
are always up-to-date, 
—most recent Maps in 
colors, latest self-pro- 
nouncing features, and 
the greatest variety of 
sizes, types and bind- 
ings. 
. HOLMAN BIBLES 
are known and used 
everywhere by up-to- 
date Sunday-school 
workers and Bible stu- 
dents of every Evan- 
i las, gelical Goneeenates. 
5 Be sure. sk your 
aounclag Teachers Bible 7 ookseller to Show you 


the fine HOLMAN India paper Concordance 
postpaid for $4.25. 
























Bible No. 700X. Sent 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 


A. J.HolmanCo.,Philadelphia 


Oldest American Bible Publishers 





















NEW EASTER MUSIC. 
Bester rvice By Cuas. H. GaBriet. 
an examination copy mailed for a two-cent stamp. 


Great Revival Hymns No, 2 


with orchestration and songs for every department of the 
Sunday School. Send for examination copy onapproval; 
also ask how to secure our new musicat half price. AdZ 
we ask 1s that you examine our book and compare it 
with others. We know you will send us the order. 


Rodebeaver Ci. 1 No Tucin Strect: Phitaaeips 


EASTER SERVICES 


it) 
a Tye EVER-LIVING KING.”’ Easter Echoes 


©, 30. 

Send 8 cents—for package containing one each of 
the above, also our Easter Catalogue and illus- 
trated circular of Kaster Collection Devices. 

FPREE—Our Easter Catalogue, ee 

For 35 cents—we will mail you 12 complete 
Easter services. 

For 75 cents—we will mail you 26 complete kys- 
ter Services, containing in all 312 pages of weld 
selected Laster Carols. 




















MacCALLA & CO., Inc., 242, Peck St: 


FREE EASTER MUSIC 


*Radiant Easter Morn Samples Free to Super- 








*Easter Classics No. 2 } ,iateadents or Pastors. 


Resurrection Glory Regular stock. 
Easter Anthems | 
Samples Free to Organists or Choir Leader. 
Easter Choir Cantatas 
Sent for examination upon request. 
*Orchestra Parts supplied for these. 
Philadelphia, 1018-20 Arch Street 


Hall-Mack Co. jected ab wes 


FREE EASTER MUSIC 


*Glory Crowned Sone Free to Superintendents 
or Ministers. Send 10 cents 
Light of Hope and receive five, all different. 
Free to Organist or Choir Leader 
Sample Easter Anthems 
Easter Choir Cantatas on Selection 
Easter Song Stories for Reader and Chorus. 


Adam Geibel Music Co, } Retiagene's 72” Arce Street 


“pree EASTER SERVICES 


FREE 


Will be mailed to any Pastor, Sunday School Superin- 
tendent or Chairman of Music Committee who wil 
mention this paper and state denomination. Unusu- 
ally attractive offerings for 1914. 


Tullar-Meredith C0. i2°W: Washington Se. Chicago 


EASTER SERVIGES ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Meigs Publishing Co., of Indianapolis, Ind., 
will submit to any Pastor or Sunday-school worker, 
for examination, from 6 to 10 sample copies choice 
Easter services on the simple condition that they will 
pay for what they keep and return the ot. :rs post- 
paid, within two weeks. 


marked—“ Returnable ude wae TRY US. 


Services, Anthems and Choir Cantata 
New Easter now feady. Copies sent on approval. 
Kingdom Songs, by C. Harold Lowden. 224 pp. 8 big 
features. $25 and $30 the 100. Send for full description 


HEIDELBERG PRESS “Sutiadeiphia, Pa.” 
ASK FOR cafllhs. cvsucciicat ros. Go. Cnicoze 


In ordering goods, or in making inquiry concern- 
tng anything advertised inthis paper, you will oblige 
the publishers and the advertiser by stating that you 



































saw the advertisement in The Sunday School 7imes. 
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* servants honorably and kindly. And it will 


‘court decisions sustaining their statements. 


some of the main points. 








ee 








LESSON FOR MARCH 8 (Luke 12 : 35-48) 


( Continued from preceding page) 


There is work enough for all in America. 
The trouble is that labor congests in centers 
and is not easily distributed, and that agri- 
cultural labor, the most wholesome of all, is 
shirked for factory and shop work, In 
Europe there are labor exchanges which 
seek to distribute concentrated labor. 

Poverty and intemperance are closely allied. 
Some argue that it is poverty which leads to 
drink, and that if people were not poor they 
would not seek to drown their misery in 
drunkenness, But there are temperate poor 
and there are intemperate rich. e poverty 
caused by intemperance, others hold, is 
greater than the intemperance caused by 
poverty. Destroy the saloon and the liquor 
traffic and the money spent by the poor ona 
destructive appetite will be spent on positive 
consforts. . 

Housekeepers can help to promote pros- 
perity and to prevent poverty by dealing with 


be a happy day when our life is so rearranged 
that domestic service will again appear at- 
tractive to young women and draw them 
away from shop and factory. 

One of the greatest burdens upon the 
world next to intemperance is war. Thou- 





sands of millions of dollars annually are 
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taken from the people and spent in fortifi- 
cations and navies and the maintenance of 
armies. With the money wasted in this 
way nations might have bought back or 
nationalized in the interest of the whole 

ple sources or profitable activities which 
i enriched individuals. 

‘The good food we throw away in America 
would almost feed an equal population in 
Asia. Our fashions, with their rapid change 
of styles of dress, lead us to buy new cloth- 
ing Gar before the old clothing has even 
begun to show that it has been worn. 

Every child should learn to save. How- 
ever small a child’s earnings or gifts in an 
comfortable home, it should be given a teal 
and shown how to lay aside for the future. 
And all men and women, old and young, as 
long as they are earning anything should be 
saving something. The habit of saving is a 
deadly foe to poverty. 

What was the prayer of Agur ? 

Was President Eliot right when he said, 
‘* Poverty is a far safer moral condition than 
inordinate wealth.’’ 

What savings institutions are there in your 
community? Are you making use of any one 
of them? 

God forbid that with money in our purses 
we should be lean of soul or paupers in our 
intellects, 





What Lawyers are 
Liquor Traffic 


Saying About the 
By Ellen Bertha Bradley 





11E December, 1913, number of The 
Lawyer’s Magazine is almost entirely 
devoted to a discussion of the legal 
aspects of the liquor traffic, one article be- 
ing completed in the January, 1914, number. 
The writers are lawyers of eminence, and 
the margins fairly bristle with references to 


‘The magazine being professional and npt read 
by the. general public, I: venture to repeat 


Mr. Howard C, Joice gives ‘an outline of 
liquor legislation from the time of the Magna 
Charta, and shows that almost every form of 
state law, restrictive or prohibitory, has been 
sustained as constitutional by the courts, the 
‘* police power ’’ vested in the states giving 
them authority to regulate or exterminate 
the traffic. ‘‘ Police power,’’ be it noted, 
has nothing to do with the blue-coated 
guardians of our streets, but is a term used 
to designate the right vested in the state 
legislatures to pass laws for the protection of 
the public health, peace, and morality. Mr. 
Joice says it is best defined by the Latin 
maxim, ‘* Salus populi suprema lex,’’—** the 
public welfare is the supreme law.’’ ‘To this 
‘*police power’’ all individual rights of 
conduct and property are subject, and it has 
authority over all traffic in liquor within the 
state borders, but, Mr. Joice carefully ex- 
plains, not over the right of individual owner- 
ship and use if this does not interfere with 
the public welfare. 

Mr. Thomas Lee Woolwine of the Los 
Angeles, California, bar discusses the ques- 
tion of interstate commerce in liquors and 
the constitutionality of the famous Webb bill 
passed last year by Congress, vetoed by Pres- 
ident Taft, and repassed over his veto by 
Congress. This bill is to prevent the ship- 
ment. of liquors into “dry’’ territory by 
making it subject to state law as soon as it 
crosses the border. The previous law gave 
it Federal protection till it was delivered to 
the consignee in the original package, and 
was the main cause of the partial failure of 
‘prohibitory laws to prohibit. 

The shipment of liquor into the states and 
delivery to the consignee in the original 
package made it exceedingly difficult and 
often impossible to execute the state law, 
and therefore, in many cases, practically 
nullined it. The Webb bill was aimed to 
correct this condition by making liquor sub- 
ject to state law when it crossed the state line. 

The president vetoed it on the ground 
that the shipment was not completed until it 
was delivered to the consignee, and that to 
allow the state to interfere with it before de- 
livery was to give the state control in a mat- 
ter of interstate commerce, and thus to inter- 
fere with the Federal right. There is no 





question as to the power of the United States | 
Government to forbid all traffic in intoxica- | 
ting liquors. The most ardent opponents of 
the Webb bill admit that it has full power to ; 


declare liquor an ‘‘ outlaw of commerce,” 
on the ground that it is injurious to public 
health and morals, as it has done with adul- 
terated food, diseased cattle, obscene litera- 
ture, and women for immoral purposes, The 
question at issue is simply whether the 
making of the shipment subject to state law 
on éntering the state, and before delivery to 
the consignee, means that the state is given 
control in a matter of interstate commerce. 

The answer of the friends of the bill is that, 
although it is not’ so definitely stated in the 
bill, Congress has, in enacting it, madé 
liquors an ‘‘outlaw of commerce’’ when 
their transportation is contrary to local law, 
and that it has delegated no authority to the 
state in regard to interstate commerce. 

Some state courts have upheld the consti- 
tutionality of the Webb law, but they have 
not final authority. In the end it must go 
to the Supreme Court of the United States 
for a decision on its constitutionality. Mr. 
Woolwine’s conclusion is that if the bill 
should be declared unconstitutional by the 
court of last resort, the enforcement of state- 
wide prohibition would become well-nigh 
impractitable, 

The most radical ground of all is taken by 
John Hipp, A.M., LL.D., of the Denver, 
Colorado, bar, who argues that licenses to 
manufacture and sell intoxicating liquors are 
now unconstitutional, He quotes the Pre- 
amble of the Constitution : ‘* We, the people 
of the United States, in order to form a more 
perfect union, establish peace, insure domes- 
tic tranquillity, provide for the common de- 
fense, promote the general welfare, and 
secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves 
and our posterity, do ordain and establish 
this Constitution of the United States of 
America.’’?’ He then reminds us that, 
whereas when the first licenses were granted 
alcohol was universally believed to be a val- 
uable food and medicine, it is now proved to 
be a poison and ‘the cause of idleness, pov- 
erty, crime, insanity, the destruction of 
human life, broken homes, and orphanage,’’ 
quoting a decision of the Supreme Court of 
Iowa, From a decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States he quotes: ‘* The gen- 
eral and unrestricted sale of intoxicating 
liquors tends to produce idleness, disorder, 
disease, pauperism, and crime,’’ and again, 
** No legislature can bargain away the public 
health or the public morals, The people 
themselves cannot do it, much less their ser- 
vants,’’ : 

Reduced to a syllogism the argument is: 
‘*The government was established to pro- 
mote public welfare, and cannot divest itself 
of the duty ; issuance of licenses to manufac- 
ture and sell intoxicating liquors is injurious 
to the public welfare ; therefore it is uncon- 
stitutional.’’ 

Dr. Ilipn savs, ‘* We have the principle of 
prohibition now, but for the sake of revenue, 
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every period of the Bible in y and History. 11 contains 38 
physical of Palestine, based upon the results of an actual survey, 


with an identification of the Biblical sites as far as known ; also 82 pro- 
ve historical maps, embracing a special map for each specific 
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Both editions bea ly bound in flexible leather with gold stamp. 
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Woodrow Wilson 


HAS A MESSAGE FOR YOU ABOUT 


The Young People and the Church 


That entertainment is not the way to draw young people 
into the church and hold them is one of the clear and 
ringing convictions that the President expresses in this 
address. His utterance on the great problem of winning 
} young people to Christ is a message of vital concern 
i for parents and Sunday-school teachers and_ pastors. 
They will find here a discussion of real ways to grip 
} young life, along with some keen thrusts at the adult way 
of looking at things, by one who knows the child-nature. 





Bound in fine leather, 50 cents postpaid. A beautiful 
gift book. Attractively bound in paper, with blue cover 
and embossing, Io cents each, or $1.00 per doz., postpaid. 


Order through your bookseller, or direct from the 
publishers. 
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FOOD VALUE NOT IN WEIGHT 


It is what we digest, not what we cat, that 
makes a food nourishing and 
wholesome 


The Housewives’ League is a national 
movement organized to uphold the en- 
forcement of laws which affect food sup- 

lies, the family health, the cost of liv- 
ng, and to secure further legislation to 
rotect the home from impure, mis- 
randed foods. Their platform is edu- 
cational and far reaching. Among the 
things its members are requested to in- 
sist upon are : Se .) Full weights and 
measures ; (2.) Cleanliness in the hand- 
ling of food. (3.) Nocontamination from 
dirt, flies or other infections; (4.) Honest 
labels on canned and bottled foods; (5.) 
Perfect sanitary conditions of markets, 
groceries and bakeries. 

These are only a few of the important 
planks in their platform upon which they 
are waging the campaign for pure foods 
and sanitary conditions in f factories, 
all of which deserve the unqualified sup- 

ort and ae err of the public. 

here is danger of misapprehension re- 
arding the scope of the meaning of the 
first plank of the platform rega rding 
weights. When a housewife buys a 
pound of butter, she should be assured 
that she will get a full pound, and not 
nine-tenths of a pound. 

In the case of prepared foods, how- 
ever, the application of such a law would 
work great injustice and could not pos- 
sibly be of any benefit to the consumer. 
The nutritive value of a food depends 
upon its digestibility. The body can get 
no real nutriment from that part of the 
food that is not digested, no matter what 
its weight may be. It is what we digest 
aud not what we eat that builds muscle, 
bone and brain. In the case of the 
shredded wheat biscuit, for instance, the 
value of the food lies in the shredding 
process, which is unique among all the 
processes ever devised for making the 
whole wheat grain digestible. This pro- 
cess is covered by patents and is the 
work of a student of dietetics who de- 

voted years to the development of a 
whole wheat food which would be com- 

letely taken up and converted into 
healthy tissues, bone and brain, By this 
process the whole wheat grain is first 
steam-cooked, until the starch granules 
in the center of the wheat are completely 
broken down and rendered soluble. 
While the grains are yet soft they are 
drawn out into filmy porous shreds and 
formed into little loaves. ‘hese loaves 
are then twice baked in ovens at a high 

* temperature. 

This baking makes the shreds light 
and porous without the use of yeast or 
chemicals of any kind. The baking also 
dextrinizes the starch, rendering it more 
easily digested. . The porous shreds ex- 
pose a vast surface to the action of the 
saliva and the other digestive fluids. 
Being very porous the shreds are also 
quickly ——_ by the digestive 
juices, he crispness also encourages 
thorough chewing, therefore a thorough 
— with the saliva, which is the 

first process in digestion. 

They are deliciously nourishing for 
breakfast with hot milk or cream, or for 
any meal eaten in combination with | 
stewed prunes, sliced bananas, canned | 
or preserved fruits of any kind. 
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Lawyers and the Liquor Traffic 


\ Continued from preceding page) 
‘blood money,’ we permit men to make and 
sell the. poison. 

Mr. Herbert C. Shattuck, A.B., LL.B., 
of the New York bar, contributes an article 
on the legal aspects of prohibition, in which 
he takes up the subject from all sides, scien- 
tific, social, and legal, every statement forti- 
fied by references to authorities, To quote 
his conclusion entire : 

**1, That, owing to the essential difference 
in character between intoxicating liquor and 
other articles of commerce, owing to its in- 
herent danger to the individual and to so- 
ciety, traffic in such liquor for beverage pur- 
poses should not be treated merely as a 
business to be regulated and perpetuated. 

‘¢2, That, in view of the close, direct con- 
nection between the liquor traffic and crime, 
disorder, ‘insanity, pauperism, degeneracy, 
disease, and misery, the police power should 
| be at once exercised to prohibit such traffic. 

*¢3. That, in view of the fact that the evil 
effects of the liquor traffic are not confined 
to the locality where such traffic is carried 
on, but permeate the entire social structure, 
local opten. by units smaller than the state, 
is totally inadequate to solve the problem, 
but decisive effective action is demanded on 
the part of state and-nation. 

‘4. That, in order to give prohibition its 
full effectiveness, the demand is not only for 
prohibitory laws, but also for an honest ad- 
ministration of those laws at the hands of 
officials whose constituency stand unitedly 
for such a policy.’’ 

Mr, A. G. Bailey, District Attorney, Yolo 
County, California, takes up the question of 
the soliciting of orders for intoxicating liquors 
in ‘*dry’’ territory, It was soon evident 
that the execution of local prohibitory law 
was much hindered by agents who came into 
dry territory,.took orders, and delivered their 
goods by common carrier, claiming the pro- 
tection of the Interstate Commerce law. 
Laws attempting to restrain them were de- 
clared unconstitutional in many courts. But 
finally the Supreme Court of the United 

tates upheld the Supreme Court:of South 
Dakota. in convicting a man named Dela- 
‘mater in taking orders in violation of a state 
law, and declared that law to be within' the 
‘*police power’’ of the state. Since then 
statutes of that character have been generally 
upheld by the courts, and effort made for 
their enforcement, 

Let us briefly summarize these lawyers’ 
views. They emphasize the evils of the 
traffic, they make plain the right of the indi- 
vidual states to regulate or prohibit it, but 
they also show what a farce this right is 
without the co-operation of the Federal gov- 
ernment. The Webb Bill is a tremendous 
step in advance, but it may be pronounced 
unconstitutional by the United States Su- 
preme Court. Every friend of temperance 
should therefore, bring all possible influence 
to bear on Congress for national prohibition. 


—— 
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The Moving Picture Show 
By Helen A. Hawley 


HERE was quite a bunch of children at 
| the Plummer house. In fact, Mr, 
Plummer, who iiked to make jokes, 
‘| said that most any time you could * put ina 
, thumb and pull out a plum—mer,’’* There 
| were the twins, Mabel and Muriel, six years 

old, and John, who was eight, besides | 
\ Stephen, just turned four, and baby Cather- | 
ine, who hadn’t had a birthday yet. 
| The. children “heard a great deal about 
moving picture shows, and they were ‘just 
crazy’’ to go, 

** All the other -beys and girls go, mother,”’ 
John said. 

** And they call us babies ’cause we don’t,’’ 
the twins put in. 

Then Stephen, who didn’t know what it 
was about, wanted to go, too, because the 
rest did, and baby Catherine thought it was 
a good time to cry. 

Mrs. Plummer couldn’t think for a minute, 
for all the hubbub. She was a careful 
mother, and she didn’t intend to let her little 
people go to the ‘*movies’’ until just the 








right kind came for clrildren to see. 
**Some time, my -dears, when mother | 
thinks best,’’ she said, ‘‘she will take you. | 





But how would you like to make some mov- 
ing pictures yourselves ? ’’ 

**1 don’t see how we could, mother,’’ 
John answered. ‘Of course, we’d like if 
we could,”’ 

The twins looked hopeful. They had full 
faith tha what mother proposed would come 
out righs. 

**We ll send for your cousins to come 
over. Mabel and Muriel may run across 
now and ask them. ‘Tell them to come this 
evening, and be here by seven o’clock, for 
they mustn’t be kept up too late. And in- 
vite Uncle Charles and Aunt Madge to come, 
too,’’ Mrs, Plummer called after the twins. 
** We shall want some people to see the pic- 
tures you make.’’ 

The house seemed full of mystery, all day. 
Mrs, Plumer shut up the large double par- 
lors, and locked the door every time she 
came out She seemed to carry a number 
of thing: in, ‘Just wait,’’ she would an- 
swer to all questions, ‘* you’ll enjoy the sur- 
prise better,” 

‘Then evening came, and with it the cous- 
ins—there were four, one of them a tall girl 
of twelve—with their father and mother. 
Mrs. Plummer whispered with the tall girl— 
she was Margaret—and Margaret nodded as 
if she understood. Pretty soon Mrs. Plum- 
mer unlocked the parlor doors, _The back 
parlor was lighted, but the front parlor was 
dark, The older persons, except Mrs. Plum- 
mer, went in the front room. 

Between the folding doors a large sheet 
was stretched, Behind it Margaret helped 
to place the children, dressed in fantastic 
shapes, so that their shadows thrown on the 
sheet made pictures. Sometimes they 
marched, sometimes they made funny mo- 
tions with their hands, and those in the front 
po clapped, Whenever the boys or ate 

ad no part to play, they ran into the 
parlor to see what it was like. 

Finally Mr, Plummer said he was going to 
be a picture himself, and presently he was 
seen with Baby Catharine in his arms. He 
tossed her and caught her, and she crowed 
with delight. 

**Our moving pictures talk,’’ John said, 
‘*and that’s the latest.’ 

It was great fun, and they had many more 
such evenings, They improved so much 
that they could do charades, for. people to 
guess. 


CLIFTON SPRINGS, N. Y. 


oe 
Good Methods of Seating 


(Continued from page 117) 


What can be done to utilize one-room 
churches for Sunday-school purposes? Cer- 
tainly the two ‘*amen corners’’ can be 
cleared of the pews, and small chairs of three 
sizes can be substituted for the use of the 
children under six and between six and nine. 
Curtains or portable screens can shut off 
these corners and convert them into separate 
places or rooms for the Beginners or Prima- 
ries. The gallery, if there be one, can be 
likewise seated for an adult or secondary 
class, Where the space between the pews is 
generous, every other pew with little cost 
can be made convertible, This change will 
make it possible for the members of the class 
to be seated opposite each other, and at the 
same time be grouped about the teacher, 

In churches where, in addition to the 
church auditorium, one or more extra rooms 
are available, such rooms should preferably 
be surrendered to the use of the Beginners 
and Primary departments, and the seating 
should consist of three sizes of chairs, If 
the room is large enough to be divided, one 
part of it should be devoted to the Beginners 
and the second to the Primary department. 
‘Tho floors should be covered with cork mat- 
ting. ‘This will permit the marching exer- 
cises of the children without noise. In the 
Beginners room a strongly demarked circle 
or ring should be painted on the floor, which 
will serve as a guide for the arrangement of 
the small chairs; for in the best Sunday-- 
schools the Beginners are arranged in a large 
circle about the teacher. In the Primary 
room two sizes of chairs should be used. 
Several rectangular or square tables should 
be provided during the lesson period, around 
which the children may gather in chairs for 
their hand-work. In. the opening and clos- 
ing exercises the tables should be out of the 
way, and the chairs arranged in regular form 


| for worship. 


( Continued on next page) 
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SAVE WASTE PAPER 


CHURCHES, SOCIETIES, Etc., 
CAN MAKE BIG MONEY 


Members save Waste Paper. We pay highest market 
prices. Write for full particulars. 


D. GRAFF & SONS, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Largest Paper Dealers in the World 


Church Organs 


Latest Approved Methods. Highest 
Grade Only. Established 1827. 


Main Office & Works #/sS"esscs A Shee 
Hook-Hastings Co. 


BRANCHES : 
Boston, New York, Phila., Chicago, Louisville, Dallas 
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WANTED—A CHANGE 


One of the girls who was active in the 
Young People’s Society of her church 
was asking her brother what he thought 
of an evening with the poets, sketching 
an outline of what she thought would be 
an interesting evening. 

.‘*For goodness’ sake!’’ he said, 
¢‘can’t you give us a change? We boys 
are sick and tired of going out for a good 
time, and, first thing, having a paper 
thrust in our hands and told to study out 
some problem or other. We get enough 
of that all day, and when we go out for an 
evening we want a rest and a good time.’’ 

Here was a new idea. They had never 
thought that too many evenings of that 
sort might be tiresome. . At last they tried 
a Surprise Social. Theidea was original. 

If this statement seems to voice your 
own needs, you will find wise counsels 
for providing suitable entertainments for 

various occasions, and ways of replen- 
ishing exhausted treasuries by some 
methods in the book entitled ‘* 500 
Ways to Help Your Church,”’ by 
THERESA Hunt Wotcottr. The 500 
methods suggested are based upon the 
successful experience of a large num- 
ber of workers. It is a book for all 
church workers. $1.00 a copy, post- 






































paid. At your bookseller's, or direct from 
the Publishers, The Sunday School Times 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Co., 1031 Walnut St., 
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manship, the most perfect 
shape, and more gold than 
you’ll get in any other 
plated collar button made. 


Guaranteed Forever 
A new one free in exchange for any 
genuine Krementz Collar Button that 
is broken or damaged from any cause. 


14K Rolled Gold Plate, 5 .25 
10K Solid Gold 1.00 
im °° 1.50 


Leading dealers seli them. Booklet 
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INDIVIDUAL 
COMMUNION SERVICE 


It is conceded that the individual 
communion cup is the t. 
Why not introduce it new? 
It is reverent. It is sanitary. 
The Service is chaste and beautiful. 
The quality of our Service is th 
finest on the market. 
. Quality—not price—should determine 
your choice. 
Write for litustrated Price List 
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Durability and extreme ease in operation guaranteed. 
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Monroe’s Rolling Partitions 


when used in Churches and Sunday Schools give 
that feeling of ‘‘ Separateness and ‘fogetherness,”’ and 
therefore solve the problem that confronts thousands 
of churches and Sunday Schools to-day. Our par- 
titions are Practical, Durable, Easily Operated, look 
well, and are adaptable to new and old buildings. 

If you contemplate dividing up your school, write us 
for prices. Send to-day for free illustrated description. 


Monroe Screen Blind and Partition Co., Lima, Ohio 





Church ‘Windows and Memorials 
kh ins Glass Studios +h 


Court and Cortland, Rochester, N. Y. 





Send size and shape for water color sketch. 
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But what is the best method of seating for 
the larger schools where the building is more 
pretentious ? 

Before the architect ns to plan the new 
church or Sunday-school building, he should 
study sane methods of seating. Never should 
school or department be so seated as to face 
a bright window. Nor should they be seated 
facing the doors through which the pupils 
enter the Sunday-school room, To fail here 
is to distract the attention of the school to 
every late-comer, and to make ineffective 
many a word spoken from the platform. 

And what shall be the character of the 
seat? Chairs! by all means, chairs! In all 
but the Beginners and Primary rooms (which 
should be covered with cork matting) the 
floor should be of hard-wood, uncarpeted, 
and the chairs supplied with rubber tips. 
Here more ample provision can be made for 
the Junior and the Intermediate pupils. 
‘They will particularly appreciate the group 
plan of seating the class about the table. 

‘The chair has every advantage over every 
other method of seating. It adapts itself to 
any plan. Chairs may be arranged in large 
or small circles to accommodate the size of 
the class, In a moment they may be re- 
arranged to face the platform for the school 
exercises. The room can be quickly cleared 
of chairs that it may be used for social pur- 
poses. Chairs yield to departmental and 
grade divisions and uses, They are far more 
comfortable than pew or settee. ‘They may be 
crowded together or generously separated, 

But, after all, the teacher whose teaching- 
power makes the boy forget whether he sits 
on a chair or on an upturned stump is su- 
perior to the seating question. A boy will 
climb a locust-tree and cling beetle-like to 
the rough bark of a crooked limb for an hour 
and a half that he may watch his crack base- 
ball club ‘‘do”’ the opposing team, and will 
never know whether he has been sitting or 
hanging on a cushion or a thorn-bush. ‘lhe 
arrangement of the seats is very important, 
but when teachers ‘play ball’’ in their 
teaching, the pupil will pay little attention 
to the character of the seat he occupies. 


RocuEstEr, N. Y. 
oe 
Dividing Up the School 


HE writer vividly recalls his first Sun- 
day - school experiences when he at- 
tended the Sunday-school held within 

the walls of the school-house of his native 
village,—how he sat on the long benches 
with his small nether limbs dangling in mid- 
air, and in front the long high desks of the 
day-school, which his small chin barely 
touched. That he has lived to design Sun- 
day-schools and special furniture, chairs 
with racks for books and space beneath for 
hats,*and tables for the comfort of the short 
and long-limbed, affords him deep satisfaction, 

When an architect says that one building 
material or device is better than all others 
for its purpose, doubt may arise in the minds 
of some who do not know him—whether it 
might not be for ‘* business purposes.’’ But 
the present writer affirms that he has ‘‘ noth- 
ing to sell,’’ and absolutely no interest to 
serve but that of the client. The device that 
he would speak of is the wood slat ro!ling 
partition in the medern Sunday-school., 

None ewill question the importance of 
class-room divisions, even for ungraded 
schools, In graded schools they become an 
absolute necessity. Wood partitions, if 
single, do not prevent the transmission of 
ordinary sounds, neither do single doors 
that open on hinges. The writer has made 
use of all known inventions, including some 
of his own ideas for class-room division. 
And he is obliged to say that for all around 
purposes none of these known to him equal 
the rolling partition fitted to roll overhead 
or sideways,—either in the open, where ex- 
pense is an object, or concealed in boxes so 
designed that they become a part of the 
wood finish detail in keeping with structures 
of the most expensive character. 


No thin, single partition that is practical | 


for class-room division is noise-proof against 
singing or the ordinary voice. But the roll- 
ing partitions can be made reasonably sound- 


proof by the use of two sets with a space of | 


six inches or more between them. For or- 
dinary use the single rolling class-room divi- 
sion, when adjoining classes are in session, 
does not convey noticeable sounds. 

‘The general floor plan containing these 
class divisions, separated by rolling parti- 


tions, is that of a single auditorium, when in 
the twinkling of an eye, at a concerted sig- 
nal, the titions are rolied up or aside 
and the whole school becomes one body. 
The rolling partition has this very impor- 
tant advantage : it can be thade to close the 
widest opening consistent with its structural 
support of overhead beams or girders and 
the use of a light post, say four inches 
square, with dowel pin at top and simple 
bolt at floor, These are easily set and 
quickly removed. The writer was retained 
some years ago for a large Sunday-school 
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structure where thése posts were used and 
are greatly appreciated because of the fine 
wide - openi free from all obstruction, 
that are permitted. Rolling partitions are 
applicable not only to new structures, but to 
Sunday-schools, from the largest to the 
smallest of town and country, already built, 
whose general floor plans cannot be changed. 
It is possible to-transform these existing 
structures, when there is at least one window 
for light and air to each separate class or 
other room enclosure, with wood rolling 
partitions, 











You Have a RIGHT to Independence! 


You have a right to independence, but you must have an Aonest purpose to earn it. Many 
have purpose, ambition and energy, but thorough direction and intelligent help must be 





s,. nor less crowded, 





supplied. My instruction supplies the first, and our Co-operative 
Bureau fulfills the second, Large numbers have availed them- 
selves of both, succeeding to a remarkable degree. Investigate 
without prejudice, this opportunity to 


LEARN THE COLLECTION BUSINESS 


and escape salaried drudgery for life. If you have an idea that the collec- 
tien business as I teach i ifi 
any other profitable business, you are mistaken, and I will prove it, if you 
earnestly desire to get aheud. No essential branch of business is so limit- 


ment of capital. 1 will gladly send you, for the asking, * 
“ POINTERS ON ‘THE COLLECTION BUSINESS.” 
It may: mean comfort for life, if not a great deal more. Write for it #xow. 


it is not as safe, sure and dignified as a bank, or 


No business may be built so large without invest- 








W. A, SHRYER, Pres, American Collection Service, 426 State St,, Detroit, Mich. 











VENTILATE, 


»anybody. 


| Let pure, fresh, bracing air enter constantly, but don’t let it hit you. Keep 
the atmosphere alive ard moving, but don’t sit ina frosty, dusty draft. Use the 


HIGGIN neti 


Forces outside air to pass up Rong 
fine screen. Directs and cleans the 
current. Locksthe window. Folds up 
when not in use. Indispensable for your ' 
heme, office, factory, scheol, church, ' 

hospital. Send width of window for es- 
timate and booklet. Cheap enough for 


The Higgin Manutacturing Co. 
313-333 E. Fifth St., Newport, Ky. 


Higgin All-Metal Weather-Strip 
and Screens in the same class. 


BUT DON’T CATCH COLD! 





ENTILATOR 





Window Oper i 
Ventilator Closed 9 











-———— IMPORTED ROLLING PARTITIONS ago 


Used in churches, schools, colleges, hospitals, and wherever a division of r 

sary. Made of the best kind of wood ; easily operated ; lasts practically indefinitely and 
can be installed in both new and old buildings. Prices, in comparison to the quality, will 
be found to be extremely lew. Write for illustrated catalogue No. 2. 


SWEDISH VENETIAN BLIND CO., General Agents 


34th Street, New York, N. Y. 
ALSO VENETIAN BLINDS FOR ALL PURPOSES AND ROLLING STEEL SHUTTERS 















[USE the ILLUSTRATOR LANTERN 


Life of Christ by Hoffman, Tissot, Hole, Copping and Dixon. Illustrated hymns. Se- 
ected Slides illustrating special lessons. 50,000 Lantern Slides for sale 
or rent. Send for Complete Catalogue Projection Apparatus and Slides, 
zo cents. The darkened room no longer needed with the Radiant Vellum 
Screen, Illustrated circular of this, and lanterns of all styles and lights 
of greatest efficiency at bottom prices. Specify size of room and system 
of ifghtin and we will suggest equipment, 
Investigate Home Kinetoscope and its non-inflammable films tor boys’ clubs. 


WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, Inc., 918 Chestaut St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. Lantern Dept. X 











ESTEY 
ORGANS 


In use since 1846, more than 
385,000 having been made 
and sold. 

It matters not where your 
field of work may be, you 
are within porehesiog dis- 
tance of an Estey Organ, 
For sale .in every city of 
importance .throughott. the 
world, 


ESTEY PIPE ORGANS 


have been placed in Eng- 
land, France, Germany, 
Turkey, South Africa, Aus- 
tralia, and mere than a thou- 
sand in the United States. 
Place your contract with a 
builder whose record for re- 
liability is unquestioned. 


Estey Organ Company 


Factory, Brattleboro, Vermont, U. S. A. 














‘ America’s Largest 
Manufacturers of 
Sunday School Seating 


Largest stock and most complete 
. ssortment of designs in America 


CHURCH 
FURNITURE 


of character. Kindly 
write for our book J-M 


American Seating Co. 
218 S. Wabash Ave, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 



















Missionary Studies 
for the Sunday-School 
Edited by George H. Trull 


These small, inexpensive books are written es- 
pecially for circulation among Sunday-school 
scholars. They are issued in three series, and 
the second and third series in two grades each, 
Junior and Senior. 

Price 20 cents each, postpaid, ro or more 
Copies, 15 cents each, not postpaid; 50 copies, 
30 cents each, not postpaid. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO. 
| 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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reene toe Cause 
INDIGESTION 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
relieves impaired digestion ac- 
co by n insom- 














BECOME 
A NURSE 


E have trained 
thousands of 
women in their. own 
homes to earn $10 to 
a week as nurses. 
Yur graduates ‘tmunt- 
ber 7,000—a record un- 
ualed by any insti- 
ttien, Send for 
** How I a 
Nurse ’’ — 248 pages 
with actual experi- 
ences. 48 sdlustrated lesson pages free to inguirers 


The Chautauqua School of Nursing 
286 Main St. : Thirteeath Year, Jamestown, N.Y. 
—Sunday-School Week— 
At the Moody Bible institute, Chicago 


¥ he INTERNATIONAL 
June 15-21 SS RY SCHOOL CONVEN: 
‘TION. Planned in conference with Mr Sarees 












Lawrance, Gen’! Sec’y of the-Internat’l 5S. 5. Asso 

Among those who expect to be present are : ‘Dr, Kd- 
gar Blake, B.W. Spilman, H. M. Hamill, J.T. Faris, 
Robert W. Gammon, R. P. Shepherd, Charles Gal- 
laudet Trumbull, Prof. A. M. Locker, and Hugh 
Cork. ‘The Institute and The Christian Workers 
Magazine have a plan whereby those who desire 
may attend both gatherings at little or possibly no 


expense. For full particulars, circulars, pro- 
grams, etc., address 


| Sunday School Dept., The Moody Bible institute, Chicago 














“ 
OME - MAKING, THE PROFESSION.” is LP sao-pe. il- 
lustrat Tae nee ener PT: Home study 
Domestic Scrence courses. For Soane-deiiee teach- 
ing and well-paid positions. AMEFKICAN SCHOO: OF 
Home Economics, 502 W. 6oth Sr., Cuicaco, ILL, 





we quae 18 and 23, July | 
4. University Frofes- 
e Lastorship. “ Vhe Liberty 
ad Boonies is free. Write 


now. Universal Tous, St. Thomas, Ontario. 


FIRE INSURANCE 
AT COST 


Churches, Parsonages, Homes people who 
build and sustain them, and 5+ Asean prop- 
erties insured on easiest terms consistent with 
safety. ‘Total policies issued in fifteen years over 

One Hundred. and Pifteen Million Dollars. 
gee one dollar ever due tor losses and ufpaid, 
Eas yments. No Assessments, No Agents. 
Deal ¢ irect with the company. 


Henry P. Magill, Sec’y and Mgr. 


National Mutual Church Insurance Company 


Dept. S. S. T. Insurance Exchange 
175 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, lll. 




















™ Efficiency engineering in the Sunday-school ts 
just as needful as in a big manufacturing plant. 
“ MORE needful,” you say? Then send for 
a catalog of books that will show you how. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO. 
- Philadelphia, Pa. 


1031 Wainut Street, - 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES . 


Letting in the Air and Light 
(Continued from page 118) 


however, requires careful study of the 
uliarities of the individual building. 
t cannot safely be left to’ a local plum- 
ber or to an architect, who is not likely 
to be in touch with the most modern 
progress in the science and art of ventila- 
tion, . For the completely satisfactory 
solution of these problems only expert 
knowledge and experience will suffice. 


= can be done, however, by any 
man or vestryman who grasps 
the ea that an equable tempera- 
ture is the desideratum, and that the 
means by which this must be attained is 
the circulation of air, due mainly to differ- 
ences in outside and inside temperature. 
Careful observation of thermometers 
placed in different parts of the building, 
and alteration of inlets and outlets when- 
ever at any point the temperature rises 
above seventy degrees (which means dis- 
comfort and inattention) or falls below 
eixty-five degrees (which with elderly per- 
sons or invalids means real danger of 
chill), should lead to the evolution of a 
workable scheme of ventilation, 
After a general plan has been worked 
out, it must be remembered that the best 
system of ventilation requires faithful and 


fans are not in use, and where tempera- 
ture differences alone are relied upon to 
cause a flow of air, every change in out- 
side weather conditions requires adjust- 
ment ef valves and dampers. In very 
cold weathér many churches are drafty 
and over-ventilated, even with every open- 
ing closed, on account of excessive leak- 
age through a pérvious roof. On a warm 
day the same church may require the 
wide opening of every possible ventilator 
in order ta avoid a depressing cloud of 
het, moist, stagnant air oppressing the 
congregation, @ne janitor or. sexton 
should be trained to understand the ven- 
tilation of the building, and should be 
entrusted with sole power to operate it, 
guiding himself by thermometers, and 
freed from the conflicting dictation of 
individuals, even if they happen to be 
officers of the chtitch, 


CARCELY less important than air- 
conditioning, perhaps even more neg- 
lected in church buildings, is the 

question of sanitary lighting. The ideal to 
be sought in. illumination is that of day- 
light,—not direct sunlight, but the am- 
ple diffused illumination of:a_ slightly 
clouded day. Either insufficient light, 
or light so placed as to produce a glare 
in the eyes from the source of light it- 
self, or from some polished reflecting 
surface, may produce eyestrain, head- 
ache, discomfort, and ultimately serious 
| injury to vision, Yet again and again 
we see a congregation in church poring 
ever their hymn-books in a truly ‘‘dim 
religious light,"" or blinking painfully 
| from the direet light of a blazing window 
in the daytime, or of a row of flaring 
gas-jets at night. I am aware of-the 
fact that there is a psychological effect 
about a church not too strongly illumi- 





‘| nated which is an important element in 
making for spiritual calm. ~ Yet in 


churches where hymnals or other serv- 
ice books are used there should be a 
happy medium which allows at least 
sufficient light to read by. The grosser 
evils of excessive glare may be remedied 
with a little thought by shading windows, 
and by proper placing of artificial sources 
of light. In any costly,church, however, 
the services of a competent illuminating 
engineer should be secured, for indirect | 
lighting, as worked out in modern audi- 
toria, has surprisingly beautiful possibili- 
ties 

Really satisfactory air-conditioning” 
| and illumination cost money, and even 
| the avoidance of grave discomfort and 
| danger to health cannot be avoided with- 





intelligent operation, Particularly where. 
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out an expenditure of time and thought. } stained glass and music, if necessary, 
In every parish, however poor, some one, | toward good air conditions and 
minister or layman, might, by making | good lighting, -Is there any good feason 
a serious study of the matter, remedy | why theaters and concert halls should 
at least the more obvious defects. Con- | stand far ahead of churches in thé ph 
gregations more fortunately circum- | cal conditions that make for health and 
stanced would do well to consider whether | comfort ? 

money should not be diverted from| New Yorx City. 
—_—_S 


Modern Church and 
Sunday-School Supplics 


Church and Sunday-School Furniture 


We have had years of ful experien yy oy fi hing > 
and Sunday-School } a mommy P ‘te aioe that the equipmen’ fnay harmonize, with st 
architectural treatment of the buil , we wi welcome the to week 
special plans or designs for pulpit furn' rniture, se seating and ye ot Ls D, work ost 

- of committee give se opportunity ts ° ier with them Oe nega this 
é are confident we can please the su s > male, 8 that t' wipe, 

pleasing te to all. We dre confident you will find cur peices veneoutbte hy 
are consi 


Sunday-School Chairs and Tables Hymn 
for All Departments Boards 


No. 400. Price, $8 $8.50 
each. * Delivery prepaid Meda of of Quare 
t 


anywhere east of es Ard 


sissippi. Any finish d 
e- 
No. 300. Oak Tables v5 
without comgartanras 
round or hexagonal, ’ 
to 20 inches, 6. 00. someic*e, ine 
livery. prepai here § ch a slides 
east of the Missise ippi, and 3000 
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= an gon ms d service 





























or more, oss a: die to $28.00. 
Fr = Te in by “Chairs; ail Mare Size; 23x36 inches 
heights and desi sins, INustrated nae s — 4 
— wa ae ses 
Write for a Nes a 1k at: “ines 
D .cren.thowing Designs and Prices Circeler. No: SW, Wale, 12.0 


An ‘deal Stereopticon 


for church Work _—Hastrasiog Sunday evening addresses or mid- 
week talks, giving lectares, making the Sunday-sehool lesson 

the work of the church societies more effective—is the BAU! 

4 LOMB BALOPTICON. 


Prices, $18.00, $25.00, and up. —~ 
| Write for further. information and circular | Model C 
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You Pay Only For 
Quality.- So Our 
Price is $59.80 























Salesmen, dealers, agents and their 
salaries, commissions and expenses do 
not add to the quality of avy typewriter, 
But an expensive selling system does 
add to the grice. That is why other 
standard ewriters cost from 
9.00 te a .00. = because, we 
se mai 3 
we offer in Gar Bettis Visible the 
equal of any typewriter in the 
world at the epoch making price 
of only $39.80 


Direct From 
Factory . 
3o Days Trial 


Be your own judge of the Harris Visible 
Treseces, | Try ht miongaide of — $100.00 Wr ite for Our New Book 
machine made. The Harris has the Universal Ea 
a with twenty-eight keys, eighty-four or f Typewr i ter Fa cts 
characters, two sets of shift keys, shift lock, ae ’ t b 
release key, complete and perfect tabulator, and caryébinn hess cannot bey" ae b= 3 mac 
back spacer, marginal release, light touch 11- | We sell the Harris for $39.80 cash, or to senponsibie 
inch carriage with 9-inch writing width, excel- peorte on easy terms which we will quote when we 
lent filling.in and manifolding features. It’s. ear from you. rite for our Book of Type- 
the greatest front strike visible writing ma- writer Facts and our Say, Trial Offer. Please 
chine ever made. Regulation size and shape. request Typewriter Book 90830 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. - . 














- P. MOLLER PIPE ORGANS 


In use in seventeen hundred churches. Gold Medals and Diplomas at six International E: 
Endorsed by the most eminent organists. ivery part made in our own factory and guaranteed. Rocitites: 
tions and estimates on request, For catalogues and particulars, address M. P. MOLLER, Hagerstown, Md. 























